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Testing for Truth 


spiritual health and a good society that will 
eventually spread out and build a good 
world? 

The first thing I think anything normal, alive, 
and healthy does is to take nourishment. But we 
don’t just take physical nourishment for the first 
few weeks after we are born and live on that alone 
for the rest of our lives. We don’t take it on Sunday 
and live on it for the rest of the week. We do it 
every day—three times a day, or a minimum of 
twice a day. We run downhill unless we take nour- 
ishment. This is true of any spiritual being or 
society. Perhaps the animal can get by without 
some of these things. But as spiritual beings, you 
and I cannot. 

What kind of nourishment do we take? The 
first, of course, is the Scriptures. The Bible is like 
a laboratory manual. Some people— it seems too 
many—fail to understand the nature of the Bible, 
or at least one of the main uses that the Bible can 
have for us. They say, “Look at all these instruc- 
tions, these counsels, these prophecies. I don’t 
know whether they’re true or not. You have to 
operate on faith. But I am a practical fellow. I 
don’t believe in faith.” 

But wait a minute, I say to them. When you go 
into chemistry laboratory, you pick up the text- 
book—the lab manual—and you sometimes do 
things when you don’t know whether they will 
work or not. You operate strictly on faith. 

Take fifty grams of this and dissolve it in a 
hundred cc’s of that. Heat it to such-and-such a 
temperature and then filter the solution. Dry the 
filtrate and redissolve it, and you will get so-and- 
so. But when you start out you don’t know. You 
start out with faith—faith in the integrity of the 
professor who wrote the lab manual. 


H = can we test ourselves and build a good 


You don’t dissolve the fifty grams, filter, and 
dry the product—and then stop. You don’t think 
to yourself: “That next step—redissolve the fil- 
trate—that must be a misprint because I just fil- 
tered it out. Why should | dissolve it again ? That’s 
not sensible. I'll skip that step.”? But if you skip 
that step, do you expect to get the correct answer ? 
No. 

Yet that’s what we do with our spiritual lab 
manual—the Bible. We pick it up and read things 
that we like. 

“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’”” We work hard, we 
are tired, and we think, “That means us’”—and 
we sit down and rest. Then we read on another 
page, “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.”’ We think that’s a typo- 
graphical error. It doesn’t mean us. We won’t take 
that one seriously. And the one that says that it 
is righteousness that exalts a nation and nothing 
else—surely that is not so, is it? And the one that 
means that he is greatest, not who owns most, but 
who serves most—that part of the lab manual 
certainly isn’t correct. That is what we may think, 
but we should at least try it—we should at least 
find out in the way one does in the chemistry lab. 


Does the Bible mean “just gently requested,” 
when it says, “For unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall much be required”? Should 
we give as we want from our pockets? No. That 
is not what the Bible says. It shall be required, 
whether we like it or not. And if we don’t give 
generously to build society, it shall be taken from 
us—and also the destruction of it. We may not 
like it, but there it is. That’s one of the things 
the Bible is. It’s a lab manual. If you follow it, if 
you test it, you will find it is true. 


—Wa ter H. Jupp 


Representative in Congress 
State of Minnesota 


Adapted from an address given at the 1951 annual convention of the National Council of Presbyterian Men. 
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‘Is Korea a Preview?’ 

« I wish to commend you for the edi- 
torial comment by Paul Calvin Payne 
entitled “Is Korea a Preview?” which 
appears in the March 17 issue of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE. 

This article is the most sensible idea 
| have ever seen expressed, and in my 
opinion, it should be read and taken 
seriously by everyone. If the real trouble 
in the world is that too many people 
are hungry, it is time that we directed 
our energies to this problem. . . . Cer- 
tainly Jesus did not ignore the hunger 


of people in his day.—H. W. KLorprer 
Dean, The College of the Ozarks 
Clarksville, Ark. 


« Since I dissented somewhat vigorous- 
ly a short time ago to an article in 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire (“Too Much War 
Hysteria,” Sounding Board, P. L., Jan- 
uary 6), may I now assent even more 
vigorously to Paul Calvin Payne's edi- 
torial entitled “Is Korea a Preview?” 

I hereby nominate Dr. Payne as the next 


Secretary of State. —LerRoy CABBAGE 
Pastor, The People’s Church (Presbyterian) 
Milan, Michigan 


What’s It Going to Be? 


« A statement made recently by one of 
our government officials seems to be the 
current trend in thought not only of the 
representatives of the American people 
but of the American people themselves. 
Although this official agreed that under 
ordinary conditions the Chinese Com- 
munists had a perfect right to a seat in 
the United Nations, he considered any 
such support in seating them at this 
time a reward for aggression and hence 
inadvisable. 

Now, I am wholly against any form 
of appeasement, but I am also just as 
firmly opposed to the existing situation 
where any move on our part toward 
peaceful settlement of our disagreements 
with the Communists is invariably 
termed “appeasement,” after which, be- 
ing tainted with aforenamed word, all 
suggestions and proposals immediately 
become signs of weakness on our part 
and are therefore cast out as avoidable 
evils. 

. I believe that right makes right 
regardless of the exterior circumstances 
involved—and that if it was really right 
to admit the Chinese Communists into 
the confidence of the U. N. before their 
aggression in Korea, then it is right by 
everything in God’s one world that yet 
remains just and good. 

We here in Syracuse are building a 
war memorial but I don’t think we're 
going to get it built fast enough. All 
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our memories will soon be consumed in 
present disaster unless we realize that 
neither the United States nor the Chi- 
nese Communist has a complete monop- 
oly on righteousness. 

What we need now is less understand- 
ing between the nations and more 
understanding within the world. 

What's it going to be—one world or 


none? —BurtTON DAVISON 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


‘Todd-Dickey’s Teamwork’ 

« I read with great interest and with a 
certain nostalgic feeling, the article 
“Todd-Dickey’s Teamwork” by Janette 
Harrington (P. L., February 17). It is 
sometimes said that a church, or larger 
parish, is the lengthened shadow of a 
man, This would never be more true 
than in the case of Dr. C. M. Hanna 
and his untiring efforts in southern In- 
diana. One could wish that some of the 
practical philosophy of Dr. Hanna had 


been stated... —ARNOLD O, SCHAAP 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Ligonier, Ind. 


Church Equipment Needed 
«... Weare a very small church—audi- 
torium holds ninety people—but we are 
active and striving to build Sunday 
school rooms. The pump organ used now 
is very old and the parts are hard to 
replace; also the whole mechanism is 
almost unusable. 

Our thought is that some church or 
someone may know of a small electric 
organ, either secondhand or new, that 
would serve our purpose, . . . If you have 
any information or suggestions, please 
write to me. —ANNE CrosBy 

Member, Organ Committee 
San Matco Presbyterian Church 
San Mateo, Fla. 

A Presbyterian missionary, evacuated 
from Korea, writes us of her work among 
the 50,000 Koreans in Kyoto, Japan. We 
quote the following paragraph from her 
letter in the event some congregation 
wishes to contribute a communion set. 

—THE EDITORS 


. Would you people know of anyone 
who is giving away communion sets? 
The local Korean pastor has asked me 
to contact some pastor or church. His 
church needs three sets. This local pastor 
is a Japanese, but he lived in Korea for 
many years. He looks, talks, and acts 
like a Korean. He is on fire for the Lord, 
a splendid preacher, an able teacher, and 
a fervent evangelist. What more could 
any church, here or in the U.S.A., de- 
sire? .. —O ca C, JoHNSON 

61 Nakagawara Cho 


Shinogama, Sakyo ku 
Kyoto, Japan 
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Requires No 
Hearing-Aid 
Button 
in Either Ear! 


Tee of being able to 
hear even whispers 
agaia~wlllh no device of any kind in either 
ear! Yes, think of hearing the voices of 
loved ones, music, birds, sermons... with- 
out wearing a headband of ANY kind... 
without pressure of any kind! Thanks to 
ACOUSTICON’S amazing new tiny skin 
receiver disc which hides behind the ear, 
thousands of men and women have taken 
the hearing aid button or tube out of their 
ears forever, and hear better than ever! 
Whether or not you wear a hearing aid, 
you should find out about this wonderful 
FULLY GUARANTEED new invention at 
once! You'll be happy you did! 

FREE DETAILS: Discover what ACOUSTICON 
can do for you, without cost. Send today for 
FREE information about this amazing inven- 
tion which helps you hear again with no device 
in either ear. And learn how you can have a 
FREE TRYOUT of this marvelous invention 
right in your own home! 


At Radio City, 6 W. 49th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
(=~ itum——_  « 
ACOUSTICON, Dept. i 
6 West 49th St., New Took 20, N. Y. 

Please send me full information, absolutely I 
FREE, about your wonderful new hearing I 
invention that requires no device in either 
car and no headband. i 
I 
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Henry Lee Millet 


Artist-Craftsman 
Stained Glass 


3900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


EVergreen 6-4103 

















THE SUCCESSFUL WAY TO 


RAISE MONEY 


FOR YOUR 


Church, Sunday School, Society 
EASY TO RAISE $25.00 TO $100.00 
with Famous Hudson Household and Gift items 
Se many wonderful, useful articles—and so 


low priced—they “Sell on Sight.” Splendid 
profits for your treasury on every order. 
Gpasccntaley used by more than 9000 
Women’s , a all over the country 
Write AT ONCE for FREE cataleg 


HUDSON Products Corp. 61 toss 11 s+. 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. DEPT. P-4 





xxx GIVE THEM THE BOOK 
THEY WANT AND NEED! 





PLAN NOW TO SEND COPIES 
TO YOUR MEN AND WOMEN 
IN THE SERVICES. 

Military Blouse Pocket Size—4x5” 
Only %" Thick—Nearly 400 Pages 
Choice of Blue or Khaki Binding 
Just 90 Cents per Copy 





At your bookstore . . . Ohingden 


Strength 


TO GOD 
AND COUNTRY 


Edited by NORMAN E. NYGAARD 
Revised by ARTHUR STERLING WARD 


The Book Most Appreciated—Next to the 
Bible—by Our Fighting Men 


% STRENGTH FOR SERVICE to God and Coun- 
try is the revision—to meet today's needs—of the 
little book with a BIG mission during World War II. 
STRENGTH FOR SERVICE provides a virile, re- 
alistic, inspiring 1l-page, 2-minute message for 
each day of the year and others for special days. 
It is prepared by 370 leading American churchmen, 
representing all Protestant denominations. 

STRENGTH FOR SERVICE is the very thing for 
which you are looking to give to those who go 
from their homes, their churches, their businesses, 
and their schools into the armed forces. 


Cah Muy 


for SEPVICE 














with this spiritual mentee 


Beautiful 


Ideal for sale at bazaars, 
and for anniversaries, dedications 
Beautiful plates picturing your 


for projects and charities 


in ceramic color on back of plate 


full information. 


Covington 10, Tenn. 


Money for. your C hurch 


Commemorative 
Church Plates 


Church 
building and decorated in 23 Kt. Gold reflect 
love for and pride in your Church. Every 
member will want one! And it’s an ideal way 
for your class, circle or group to raise funds 


Plates are illustrated with reproduction of 
your Church, chapel or chancel in single or 
multi-color ceramics. Historical data is fired 


Let us send you samples of plates we have 
made for other Churches. Write today for 


For sample plates and details, write: 
WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Central Presbyterian Church 


Columbus Junction, lowa 
‘They will be treasured keep- 


A member writes: 


sakes in many homes, and we wish to express our 
appreciation he cooperation and courtesy we 
have received from your firm in all our dealings.’ 
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More than Business 





When April was named as a month in 
'which everybody in United Promotion 
| would work on the Every Home Plan, it 
imeant that somebody from Pressy- 
|TERIAN Lire would have to attend the 
five United Promotion area conferences 
lin February and March. 

| It wasn’t really a chore at all, because 
‘it meant getting a good look at the 
United States of America, and more 
important still, a good look at the Presby- 
terian Church. 


These area conferences, now an an- 
‘nual custom, are held near the beginning 
‘of the year to lay the groundwork for the 
| Every Member Canvass, near the end 
‘of the year. 
Most of the materials for next Novem- 
|ber’s financial drive were brought to 
| the area conferences—at Buck Hill Falls, 
| Pennsylvania; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
| Kansas City, Missouri; Berkeley, Cali- 
| fornia; and Denver, Colorado—to be 
| used in the training of the United Pro- 
| motion committee chairmen from the 
several presbyteries near each city. 

At the same time, Every Home Plan 
chairmen were meeting to be trained for 
| the effort this month to enroll still more 
churches in the General Assembly’s dra- 
‘matic circulation plan for PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. Dramatic seems to be the right 
word for a plan which has quintupled 
the number of readers in about nine 
‘months. The 400,000th family’s name 
went on the list in time for this present 
issue. 


We look for another tremendous flood 
of subscriptions in the next few weeks 
because these Every Home Plan and 
United Promotion chairmen mean more 
than business. We were prepared to do 

ja businesslike job of training them to do 
ia businesslike job of selling the Every 
foor-eg Plan. But we weren't prepared 
really for oye captured by the same 
vision which holds us: the vision of a 
magazine with a larger circulation—not 
just so it may be the largest in Protestant- 
| ism, which it probably is already—but to 


'make its ministry effective in every 


Presbyterian family, challenging some 
and even transforming others. 


It’s a great thing to know that those 
who are doing the promotion job have 
such a divine discontent and holy rest- 
lessness that they love the Church as she 
is and work all the time to help her per- 
form the whole task. 
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A new book by Elton Trueblood is 
always an event in two spheres— pub- 
lishing and religion. Ever since Alterna- 
tive to Futility in 1948, Trueblood’s con- 
veniently small, happily-priced books, 
among them The Predicament of Mod- 
ern Man, The Common Ventures of 
Life, and Signs of Hope in a Century 
of Despair, have stood among the best- 
sellers in religious non-fiction. 

In this issue we present the equivalent 











of a new Trueblood book, never before 
published—Beyond Peace of Mind. Dr. 
Trueblood could hardly have hit upon 
amore timely theme. The wave of books 
about achieving personal peace which 
broke over us .a few years ago has not 
subsided, probably because our causes 
for disquietude have, if anything, in- 
creased. 

This widespread interest in inner 
tranquility is perhaps an acknowledg- 
ment that the “securocrats,” with their 
cradle-to-grave legislation against eco- 
nomic hazard, leave wide areas of the 
problem untouched. The peace of the 
paid-off mortgage seems rather flimsy in 
a day when inflation, a bomb, or a 
change in government could cancel any 
material acquisition. And the populariza- 
tion of psychiatry has made it clear—to 
the surprise of many—that there are con- 
ditions of the mind and heart to which 
the dollar does not speak, 


Yet, valuable as they are, the “peace” 
books leave some of us unsatisfied, The 
tranquility they sell seems negative — 
avoiding conflict, rationalizing fear, turn- 
ing back from the adventure that might 
bring discomfort or deprivation, They 
remind us of the old college question— 
“Would you rather be Socrates dissatis- 
fied, or a pig satisfied?” Finally, going 
back to our Bibles, we suspect that “the 
peace of our Lord Jesus Christ” is not 
synonymous with the booksellers’ mean- 
ing of the word. 

‘Elton Trueblood’s new work goes to 
the heart of this misgiving. The life ‘ ‘be- 
yond peace of mind” he opens to us is 
bracing, exhilarating—a life fit for men 
and women. 
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THE COVER 


Presbyterian minister Andrew 
Whang speaks to his countrymen 
in Korea many times a week from 
the New York studios of the Voice 
of America, where he works as 
language expert and script writer. 
Because of Whang’s activity on 
the Voice, his wife and oldest son, 
captured by Communists in Seoul, 
were sentenced to death. Fortu- 
nately, a lukewarm Communist, 
his palm crossed with American 
dollars, let them escape. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


The Great Debate over American 
foreign policy, carried on in Wash- 
ington, in the press, in living rooms 
all over the country, reveals wide- 
spread disagreement over such fun- 
damental matters as the intentions 
of Russia, European morale, and 
“the psychology of Asia.” In the 
issue for April 28, Charles Malik, 
delegate to the United Nations from 
Lebanon, will describe the convic- 
tions that guide him through the 
tanglewood of international ten- 
sions. Dr. Malik’s article is the prod- 
uct of deep scholarship, Christian 
motivations, and wide practical ex- 
perience with diplomacy. This rare 
combination makes Dr. Malik’s one 
of the most respected of the voices 
heard in the Great Debate. 
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Kindness 


N A WORLD such as ours filled with 
fear, hate, ill will, and mounting ar- 
maments, kindness easily becomes a 
forgotten word. A nation geared for con- 
flict does not place kindness high on the 
list of virtues. The Scriptures serve as a 
good corrective to our faulty vision. 
Proverbs 3:3 reminds us “Let not kind- 
ness and truth forsake thee,” and de- 
clares that with a worthy woman “the 
law of kindness is on her tongue” (Prov- 
erbs 31:26). Paul lists kindness as one 
of the essential qualities of the good life 
(Gal, 5:22). What does it imply for us? 
For one thing, real kindness means 
that you may have to go out of your way 
to exercise it. David, in asking, “Is there 
yet any that is left of the house of Saul, 
that I may show him kindness for Jona- 
than’s sake?” (II Sam. 9:1), was going 
out of his way to see what he could do 
for any member of Saul’s family still 
alive. In the parable of the Good Samar- 
itan, the Samaritan deliberately crossed 
the road and “came to him” who had 
been beaten up by the robbers. Christian 
teaching suggests that not only are you 
responsible for showing kindness in ob- 
vious situations, but that you are equally 
responsible for seeking out situations in 
which kindness ought to be shown. It is 
never enough to do only what is re- 
quired of you. As Micah (6:8) declared, 
you must “love kindness,” and when you 
love kindness you go out ot your way for 
it. 

Again, kindness usually means doing 
something concrete. When David found 
Mephibosheth, the crippled son of Jona- 
than, he did more than say to him, “I 
loved your father Jonathan. I'm very 
glad to meet you. I hope we, too, can be 
friends.” He did something for him that 
was within his power to do. He restored 
to him the family inheritance and in- 
vited him to live at the palace. Rahab 
had been of real service to the spies be- 
fore she said, “I pray you . since I 
have dealt kindly with you, that ve will 
also deal kindly with my father’s house” 
(Joshua 2:12), The kind acts of Ruth 
and Orpah preceded Naomi’s words “Je- 
hovah deal kindly with you, as ye have 
dealt with the dead and with me” (Ruth 
1:8). All kindness can be shown in some- 
thing specific to do: a gift sent, a letter 
written, a call made, a recommendation 
given, transportation provided, a cake 
made, a book lent, a check sent—vou can 
multiply the list yourself. 


Again, kindness may or may not be 
repaid, and it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference whether it is or not. In one sense 
it is always repaid. The man who sows 
kindness gets kindness back. The man 
who sows discord gets discord back. 
The way to find a friend is to be a 
friend, But sometimes kindness is not 
repaid. In reading the Bible story you 
should discover, for example, that later 
on, David had every reason to suspect 
that Mephibosheth had turned traitor 
and was anxious to seize David’s place 
as king. But it doesn’t matter whether 
kindness is repaid, If you show kindness, 
expecting something in return, that’s not 
kindness. For, as Paul noted, it some- 
times happens that “the barbarians 
showed us no common kindness” (Acts 
28:2). Kindness is something required 
of the Christian for its own value and 
importance. If another is kind in return, 
thank God for it. If your kindness is 
never returned, don’t be surprised, don’t 
worry about it. 

God has been very good and kind to 
the world. Across hundreds of years he 
sent the prophets to show men how to 
live. Then he sent his son to be the 
supreme revelation. “But when the kind- 
ness of God our Saviour, and his love 
toward man, appeared...” (Titus 3:4). 
Have we responded to God’s kindness 
or have we not? God always hopes that 
his kindness to us may evoke a response 
in our hearts. ; 

You may have to go out of your wav 
to exercise Christian kindness. You will 
want to do something to give it full 
expression. Kindness may or may not be 
repaid, in the same measure as our re- 
sponse to God’s infinite kindness to us. 


Scripture Readings 


First Dav—-Proverbs 3:1-6. Kindness and_ truth. 

Second Day—Proverbs 31:25-31. The law of 
kindness. 

Third Day—Galatians 5:22-25. The fruit of kind- 
ness. 

Fourth Day—I Samuel 20:1-11. Deal kindly. 

Fifth Day—I Samuel 20:12-16. Do not cut off 
kindness. 

Sixth Day—II Samuel 2:4-7. This kindness. 

Seventh Day—II Samuel 9:1-13. Show him kind- 
ness. 

Fighth Day—Luke 10:25-37. He came to him. 

Ninth Dav—Micah 6:8. Love kindness. 

Tenth Day—lJoshua 2:1-12. Deal kindly. 

Eleventh Day—Ruth 1:1-14. The Lord deal kindly 
with you. : 

Twelfth Day—<Acts 28:1-6. No common kindness. 

Thirteenth Day—Titus 3:1-7. The kindness of God. 

Fourteenth Dayv—II Corinthians 6:1-10. In kind- 
ness. 


—LAWRENCE MacCoit Horton 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 











FRANCO REGIME CREAKS 


Unlike Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin, Franco did 
not come to power under his own steam, He was 
imposed upon the Spanish people from without. 

His regime has none of the supposed redeeming 
“virtues” of other dictatorships. It has not improved 
the Spanish economy. The economic situation in Spain 
under Franco has steadily worsened. He did not 
“make the trains run on time;” he has all but com- 
pletely stopped them from running. The Spanish rail- 
ways have deteriorated to the point where they will 
have to be rebuilt from the ground up. 

The strike of March 12 in Barcelona is a thing 
that could not have happened in Hitler's Germany or 
Mussolini’s Italy, to say nothing of Stalin’s Russia. 
According to figures released by the Spanish press 
300,000 took part in it. The official estimate can be 
assumed to be an understatement. It began with a 
student uprising after which an angry mob threw 
flaming gasoline soaked rags into the city hall, The 
city was flooded with posters, many of them carrying 
the slogan, “Bread and Freedom.” Taxis were stopped 
and turned back or were erdered to carry only the 
feeble and infirm. 


Franco first charged that it was Communist-in- 
spired, but was unable to make the charge stick, so he 
later blamed it on “exiled Republicans.” If the “exiled 
Republicans” have this much power, Franco had bet- 
ter look out. Sam Pope Brewer in the New York Times 
said, “The strike had a revolutionary character in that 
nobody made specific demands for shorter working 
hours or better wages. Instead, it was a general pro- 
test against the entire economic position of the coun- 


try. At the same time it had none of the characteristics 
of a Communist uprising.” (Italics ours.) 

Barcelona, the largest city in Spain, is a city where 
Communism is not strong among the working classes. 
Many factory owners joined the strikers in their pro- 
test! The strike was put down, but after its suppression 
American news agencies reported that leaflets were 
sprinkled through the city calling for another strike 
on April 1, Franco’s “Victory Day.” 

The bearing of this on the shortsighted campaign 
to arm Franco is amply clear. The Paris press is unani- 
mous in declaring that it would be extremely dan- 
gerous to allow so unstable and corrupt a regime to 
be included in the organization of the free nations 
of the world. 

In his series of articles on Spain in the New York 
Times, C. L. Sulzberger tells of a Spanish general who 
admitted that it would be very risky to mobilize any 
military units in addition to those already in service 
in Spain. Recent events raise the question whether 
Franco can even count on the loyalty of his present 
“twenty-two divisions.” 

James P. O'Donnell, writing for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, says, “Franco has an army of about twenty- 
eight divisions, and has been reported willing to send 
a corps of 60,000 picked troops to the Elbe. Whether 
the Western democracies should accept this fascist 
legion is at best dubious. Those who want to embrace 
Franco on grounds of ‘realism’ too often forget it 
was this same realistic slogan which got us to clasp 
Stalin’s bloody hand in World War II, and brought 
the democracies to the very peril they face today.” 

We repeat—Franco is a poor risk, 


THE DANGEROUS SLOT MACHINES 


One sees cylinder banks and plastic red hearts on 
the counters of stores and on hotel desks where he 
may drop a coin with the assurance that it will be used 
to fight disease and relieve sufferers from polio, cere- 
bral palsy, arthritis, cancer, or heart attack, as the 
case may be. These little mercy banks come and go 
as each separate campaign is conducted. 

There is, however, another coin receptacle in stores, 
restaurants, hotel lobbies, and clubs. It is set up 
ostensibly to give people the exciting experience of 
getting something for nothing at a modest risk, The 
fact that slot machines are “rigged” so that in most 
cases the player will lose and he who plays consis- 
tently can’t possibly win, does not dim the hope that 
the player may at any minute hit the jackpot. 

The real purpose of these machines is far less in- 
nocent than merely allowing the public to take a small 
chance to make a small gain, Their true function is 
to finance a giant social cancer—a tremendous empire 
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of crime and corruption. Every nickel of the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars collected annually from 
slot machines goes to support Frank Costello and his 
cronies. The slot machine revenue is one of the most 
valued sinews of International Crime, Incorporated. 

Whoever drops a nickel into one of these machines 
contributes to this evil force in American life. He is 
undermining the American way as truly as if he 
were paying dues to the Communist Party. There 
is little to choose between supporting the Mafia and 
supporting the Cominform. Both are utterly demor- 
alizing and utterly subversive. The Cominform would 
make an end of democratic courts and democratic 
justice. The gambling and crime syndicate would 
make a farce of them. 

Think of this when tempted to drop a nickel into 
one of these infernal machines, Think of it several 
times before letting little Johnny amuse himself in 
this “harmless” manner. 

















Through Voice of America’s master-panel, programs are beamed to all parts of the world, including Russia and her satellites. 


The Iron Curtain 


is Not 


Soundproof 


HE VOICE OF AMERICA, known more 

formally as the International Broad- 
casting Division of the United States 
Department of State, has become the 
champion of religious freedom in the 
Iron Curtain countries, Day by day, its 
broadcasts spark the courage of terror- 
ized Christians who are witnessing the 
suppression of the outward vestiges of 
their faith. The Voice is, in addition, 
one of the few remaining dependable 
reporters in the Soviet satellite states of 
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By HARRIET RASOOLI-SA*°EED 


religious news there, even going so far 
as to broadcast complete texts of pas- 
toral letters which many of the clergy 
dare not read out in the churches. The 
indignation of Americans and other free 
peoples over Communist assaults upon 
the Church is relayed to the scenes of the 
assaults. And on all important Christian 
holidays, the Voice of America presents 
religious services. 


The importance that the Voice at- 
taches to the suppression of religious 
freedom behind the Iron Curtain can be 
measured by the fact that generally all 
major developments are broadcast not 
only to the satellite countries themselves, 
but in all twenty-eight languages now 
going out over the frequencies of the 
Voice. Foy D. Kohler, chief of the Voice 
of America, said of religious freedom: 
“We have used every peg we could find 
to hang our hats on this subject.” 
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The Voice of America carries the news, 
including the “good news,” to the Soviet world. 


The cases of Cardinal Mindszenty and 
Lutheran Bishop Ordass, the arrest of 
ffteen Protestant pastors in Bulgaria, 
he persecution of Archbishop Beran in 
Czechoslovakia, and a host of less pub- 
licized violations of religious freedom 
which have scarcely come to the notice 
of the American public, have constituted 
a major theme in broadcasts to the Com- 
munist sphere. In fact it would be diffi- 
cult to cite any other one issue into 
which the Voice of America has put 
such concentrated effort. 

The Voice has had its finger so con- 
sistently on the Communist pulse on 
religious issues that it—the Voice—has 
known almost as soon as the Commu- 
nists themselves what is coming next. 
America’s Voice rebuked the arrest of 
the fifteen Protestant pastors in Bul- 
garia several weeks before the Sofia 
regime published the indictment, The 
ever-tightening noose of suppression 
upon Arshbishop Beran has been ex- 
posed, step by step. Although the Voice 
itself makes no claims in that direction, 
it would seem to an objective observer 
that the broadcast presentiments of the 
next Communist moves, in the instance 
of Beran, may possibly have thrown the 
timetable into confusion, for the climax 
has long seemed to be in view but has 
not yet been reached. Now the Voice 
of America has the eyes of the Iron 
Curtain world turned upon the Soviet 
Zone of Germany as the next place to 
expect symptoms of a_ church-state 
struggle. 


Impact 


Instances of the impact made by Voice 
broadcasts abound. It may have been 
purely coincidental that the Communist 
regime consistently refused to admit a 
British press representative to the Minds- 
zenty trial until the day the Voice of 
America aired that fact, then abruptly 
relented—but the British journalist does 
not think so. When the trial of the fif- 
teen Bulgarian Protestant pastors began, 
the Voice gave day-by-day analyses of 
every phase of this judicial farce. The 
wholesale “confessions” of the pastors 
were placed in the proper perspective 
of inhuman intimidation and torture. 
The sensitiveness of the Sofia regime to 
Voice of America criticism was evident 
in the fact that one of the defendants, 
who on the fourth day of the trial had 
denied his guilt, on the following day 
was obviously coerced into crying out 
in the courtroom, “I do not need the 
defense of the Voice of America!” 

So that listeners may know that they 
are getting not just the reaction of a 
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proportionally infinitesimal group of 
people working on the VOA, but the 
sentiments of America en masse—state- 
ments by political leaders, patriotic or- 
ganizations, religious leaders and groups, 
humanitarians, labor leaders, and the 
free American press—form the core of 
Voice of America commentary on the 
religious issue. How moving these 
broadcasts are is shown by a report 
from a highly authoritative source which 
said that Budapest listeners had tears 
in their eyes when they heard the Voice 
broadcasts on the Mindszenty trial, and 
that Hungarian peasants knelt in prayer 
as they listened. 

There is scarcely a day when all the 
broadcasts to the Soviet satellites do not 
have some item of religious news, with 
the religious struggle sometimes taking 
precedence even over the Korean War 
news. 

This was the case with Czech broad- 
casts last November and December, 
when a group of Czech bishops was 
on trial on the usual charges of high 
treason and insubordination; except that 
this time there was an additional charge 
of giving texts of pastoral letters to the 
Voice of America. 

Throughout the Soviet - dominated 
areas of the world, listening to the Voice 
of America is officially frowned upon but 
not prohibited by law, because that 
would be an admission of fear of the 
Voice. Instead, arrests are made on 
charges of disseminating false informa- 
tion as reported by the VOA. Sentences 
are stiff, and sometimes property of the 
offender is confiscated. This line of at- 


tack serves the Communist double pur- 
pose of making listening dangerous, and 
of discrediting information from the 
Voice. But listening goes on apace. 


Underground listening 


In Bulgaria there is a well-developed 
underground for listening. Even small 
villages usually have two to five short- 
wave sets capable of picking up VOA 
broadcasts; and when Communist raiders 
confiscate the sets, depriving a village 
of access to the broadcasts, either sets 
are again supplied by larger towns, or 
couriers are arranged to carry the texts 
of the VOA broadcasts daily to the cut- 
off village. At the outbreak of the Korean 
War there was not a village in Bulgaria 
that did not have the news from the 
Voice of America within twenty-four 
hours. 

If there were any Iron Curtain listen- 
ers who questioned the veracity of the 
Voice, the last vestiges of doubt were 
dispelled by the Voice’s coverage of the 
Korean War as it progressed, America 
reported United Nations reverses as 
faithfully as it did their successes; where- 
as all Communist news gave heavy pre- 
dominance to the Korean War only as 
long as it was going well for the Reds. 

In Poland listening is astoundingly 
widespread. Reports have come from so 
many different sources that it cannot 
be doubted that at the hour of VOA 
broadcasts, streets and cafes in Poland 
are empty, doctors will not see patients, 
and lawyers will not receive io A 
Polish DP who is living now in England 
says that the Voice of America has be- 
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Yun-I T’an and Shih Pao Hu make a Voice of America broadcast to Communist China. 
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Mira Zeider, Bernard Cehan await signal from producer before speaking to Rumania. 


come a national institution in Poland. 

Undercover methods of listening are 
diverse. Generally groups listen together 
on one set, but every day a different set. 
Some leaving home to listen elsewhere 
will leave a room brightly lighted and 
Radio Warsaw blaring loudly, with de- 
tails in the room carefully arranged to 
give the impression that the occupants 
have stepped momentarily into another 
room, In the home where the listening 
is done the entire house may be dark- 
ened and the set even covered with a 
rug, both to black out its faint glow and 
to muffle the low murmur of sound. Then 
listeners must put their heads under the 
rug to catch the words. Or instead of 
darkening the rendezvous house, a sec- 
ond set may be placed near a brightly 
lighted window and tuned loudly to the 
Communist radio, and stooges planted 
around it in mock absorption, while the 
real listening goes on in a darkened back 
room. 

Although the gargantuan struggle be- 
tween Church and Communist regime 
goes on in Poland as elsewhere, the 
Polish clergy have not undergone the 
brutal treatment given their colleagues 
in other satellite states. An American 
citizen recently coming from Poland at- 
tributes this to fear of the Voice of 
America. 

The Voice has not failed to remind its 
listeners frequently of the fundamental 
incompatibility of Communism with all 
religion, quoting often from Lenin that 
“Religion is a sort of spiritual moonshine 
in which the slaves of capital drown 
themselves, .. . / All regions and churches 
Marxism has always viewed as instru- 
ments of bourgeois reaction. . . . The 
party of the proletariat must be the 
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spiritual leader in the struggle against 
all kinds of medievalism, including re- 
ligion.” Or this from Radio Moscow: 
“There is no place and no job for God 
in the universe.” 

How deeply such doctrine can pene- 
trate the hearts of God-fearing people, 
even when they profess to go along with 
it, is problematic. A Hungarian farmer, 
professing to be a whole-hearted Com- 
munist, was asked why he was an 
atheist. He replied, “Karl Marx was an 
atheist, Lenin was an atheist, Stalin is an 
atheist, and I am an atheist—thank God.” 

The best way of judging the effec- 
tiveness of the Voice of America behind 
the Iron Curtain is to listen to the Com- 
munist press and radio. Their frequent 
vitriolic attacks upon the Voice reveal 
that the Communist regime keeps a com- 











He Deuk Kim speaks, New York to Korea. 





plete file of VOA broadcasts, They call 
it “Voice of the Lie,” term it “disruptive,” 
and brand listeners “miserable reaction- 
aries.” On May 2, 1949, in Sofia, the 
Otetchestven Front carried a long article 
belittling the influence of the Voice—a 
telling admission of its effectiveness. Or 
consider this — engineers estimate that 
Russia is now spending as much on ef- 
forts at jamming the Voice as the entire 
cost of VOA operations. (But in spite of 
this jamming, average penetration of 
Voice programs inside Russia is nearly 
seventy-five per cent—even in Moscow 
itself, where reception is worst, about 
twenty-six per cent of our material gets 
through.) Further proof that the Voice 
is drawing blood is the fact that Radio 
Warsaw has a daily program called 
Fala 49 which is devoted solely to re- 
futing VOA broadcasts, 


Religious services 

The religious services which the 
Voice broadcasts on all leading Christian 
holidays is of deeper significance to 
Communist-dominated peoples than the 
ordinary American can understand. Pre- 
vious to the Communist regime in Bul- 
garia the Sofia radio broadcasted the 
entire two- or three-hour-long Christmas 
service from the great cathedral of the 
capital city. But last Christmas the only 
religious services on the air in Bulgaria 
were those from the Voice of America. 

A Czechoslovakian, writing from 
Prague of the Easter service in 1949, 
said, “You gave me hours of choking 
happiness—a thing hard to find elsewhere 
today.” 

The Voice makes a faithful effort to 
meet the needs of leading religious 
groupings in each particular country. 
Christmas messages to Hungary have 
been given to Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen and 
the Reverend Samuel Shoemaker of Cal- 
vary Episcopal Church in New York 
city. Last September a special Hungarian 
Reformation Day service was spot-re- 
corded in the First Hungarian Presby- 
terian Church in Passaic, New Jersey, 
for broadcast to Hungary. 

Gratitude for Voice broadcasts of re- 
ligious services on the Christian holidays 
is always indicated by an increased vol- 
ume of audience mail from nationalities 
spiritually starved by Communism. 

A letter from southern China, dated 
November 17, 1949, has the tone of a 
person preparing to undergo a crucial 
major operation. The Communists were 
approaching, and the writer was looking 
to the Voice of America for religious 
solace. He wrote, “Your broadcasts will 
be much more valuable shortly, when 
we shall be limited to Communist ‘news.’ 
A good quartet with sacred music, a 
Scripture lesson, and a brief ‘pep talk’ 
would, I am sure, be appreciated by 
many and would help to maintain mo- 
rale. ... For obvious reasons no acknowl- 
edgment of this letter is desired.” 
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W: ARE living now in the seventh 
period of the twentieth century. 
The six periods which have preceded 
ours have been markedly different from 
one another, each having its own recog- 
nizable character, Each made its own 
peculiar demands upon the human spirit 
and each required a different emphasis, 
so far as the presentation of the Christian 
cause is concerned. Now we are in a 
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By Elton Trueblood 


‘Peace’ is possible on many levels. There is the peace of the self-righteous man, 


the hardened criminal, the dictator, and the person satisfied with mediocrity. 





The Inadequate Ideal 


period strikingly different from the oth- 
ers and one that will make new demands 
upon Christian men and women who are 
trying to live worthily of their day and 
generation. 

The periods that have preceded ours 
are as follows: First, from 1900 to 1914, 
was a period of general though not com- 
plete peace, which most people, at least 
in America, believed had come to stay. 


We may speak of it as the time of tran- 
quility. The second period, 1914-1919, 
was the time when the sickness of our 
age first began to demonstrate itself so 
clearly that all thoughtful people could 
see that we were not as far along with 
the human enterprise as we had sup- 
posed we were. Chapter III of the time, 
1919-1930, saw the pendulum swing 
back to various types of confidence, but 
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confidence which for the most part 
proved to be delusive. It was the time 
of false hopes expressed variously in 
American prosperity, Italian fascism, and 
the growth of Nazi doctrine in Germany. 
The fourth period, 1930-1939, was that 
of economic depression and mounting 
tensions in most parts of the world, a 
truly fearful time. The fifth period, the 
period of the second fierce outbreak of 
organized killing, lasted about as long 
as its earlier counterpart, and may be 
dated 1939-1945. The sixth period was 
also a short one, 1945-1950, and was 
marked by a delusive sense of peace, 
shading gradually into a recognition that 
the war had not ended. This chapter 
came to a close about the time of the 
invasion of southern Korea. We do not 
know very well what our new seventh 
period holds for us, but we have no 
doubt whatever that we are in it. We 
must try to understand it and to see 
what Christian emphasis the situation 
requires. 


Ove of the most helpful enterprises 
in which we can now engage is to an- 
alyze our efforts and our success or fail- 
ure in the period which has so recently 
come to an abrupt and tragic end. As 











we look back over our short period of 
delusive peace, we soon realize that it 
was marked, so far as the religious forces 
of our country are concerned, with 
particular message which sharply altered 
Christian strategy. The religious forces 
suddenly became acutely conscious of 
the existence of millions of men and 
women trying desperately not to go to 
pieces. The war and all of its strains had 
left a terrible harvest of broken spirits, 
including those of high station as well 
as those of modest lives, and many re- 
ligious leaders were quick to realize that 
such a need ought to be met by the 
Church. 

The result of this realization is that 
the most striking preaching of the past 
six years has not been concerned with 
Biblical themes, in the ancient manner, 
and not with social issues, in the manner 
popularized earlier in our century, but 
with psychological troubles, This new 
preaching has not been limited, as might 
be supposed, to the churches of great 
cities, surrounded by the milling throngs 
of the geographically uprooted, but has 
appeared in towns and villages as well. 
This is not surprising when we realize 
that the mental illnesses which have 
been so numerous are not strictly urban 





phenomena. The one state in which a 
really careful survey has been made and 
in which it has been estimated that one 
person out of every ten requires hospital- 
ization for mental ills, is the highly rural 
state of Kansas. 


Aw reader who has watched sermon 
titles, as found on church bulletin boards 
or on the church page of the Saturday 
newspaper, will understand what is 
meant. The familiar titles are: “How to 
Overcome Worry,” “Escape from Fears,” 
“The Answer to Anxiety,” “How to Face 
Frustration.” The general effort has been 
to avoid the merely secular approach to 
these matters, such as characterized the 
work of Dale Carnegie when he wrote 
How to Stop Worrying and Start Living. 
The men who have preached on these 
themes have been deeply convinced that 
the Gospel has answers for the problems 
of broken men that secular wisdom can- 
not provide. Part of their justification 
lies in the fact that numerous men and 
women have found that simple trust in 
the living God has actually been suffi- 
cient to preduce remarkable cures and 
radical life changes. We must be enor- 
mously grateful for the fact that many 
persons are now living happy and useful 
lives, in great contrast to their former 
frustrations, because such preaching has 
been done so widely in the middle of our 
century. Their experience is a continuous 
verification of the text, “Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 


The best-sellers 

The emphasis which has been made 
in the spoken ministry in the sixth age 
of our century has been made, an 
even more popular manner, in a caies 
of books. The late Rabbi Liebman set 
the style for these in his enormously 
popular Peace of Mind, and, by his for- 
tunate title, gave a name to the whole 
religious movement he _ represented. 
Monsignor Sheen’s Peace of Soul and 
Norman Vincent Peale’s Guide to Con- 
fident Living are now almost as well 
known as their predecessor. So numer- 
ous have such writings become and so 
similar are they that the public has diffi- 
culty in distinguishing among them. This 
is the point of the story of the lady who, 
approaching a clerk in a bookstore, said. 
“Give me a book called ‘A Piece of My 
Mind’ by Rabbi Sheean.” 

Liebman’s Peace of Mind, coming as 
it did in 1946, near the beginning of 
our short-lived and delusive peace, must 
be looked upon not so much as a book 
as an historical event. The enormous suc- 
cess of this volume and of the many 
similar ones which followed it, tells us 
a great deal about our age and its pop- 
ular mentality. That individual readers 
were helped by reading these books, we 
cannot doubt, but that is not the rele- 
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“The alligator, lying serenely 


vant consideration now. If we see the 
success of books like Liebman’s as an 
insight into our age, we learn what men 
and women have believed in the midst 
of their confusion; and we learn at the 
same time some of the causes of our 
present predicament. 

Blasphemous as it may sound to our 
generation, peace of mind is not the 
ultimate ideal in the life of the individ- 
ual. The reason for this is that “peace” is 
possible on many levels. There is the 
peace of the man like Boethius in prison, 
or Socrates drinking the poison; but 
there is also the peace of the self-right- 
eous man who, having felt justified in 
all his acts, has a singularly “untroubled 
mind;” he has an easy conscience be- 
cause he is sure of his virtue. In his 
important novel, The Fountain, Charles 
Morgan makes one of his characters say 
of another, “Lapham has peace of mind 
vhen he’s had a good dinner and his 
pipe is drawing.” 

The really hardened criminal, who is 
wholly indifferent to the sufferings of 
others, and is succeeding in his effort 
to profit at the expense of his innocent 
neighbors, has a certain peace also. He 
appears to reach the place where he is 
untroubled by pangs of conscience and 
sleeps at night like a healthy child. The 
dictator who believes his own propa- 
ganda and who is still succeeding in his 


II. 


I different periods the Christian mes- 
sage has made use of many different 
sciences and a great variety of studies. 
This is as it should be, since Christian- 
ity does not stand apart from ordinary 
human life, but performs its functions 
by using for high ends whatever is truly 
useful, Theology, as the queen of the 
sciences, is always justified in employing 
the others as tools. There can be no 
doubt that the science which Christian- 
ity has employed most during the recent 
past is the science of psychology. The 
same is true of Judaism, as Rabbi Lieb- 
man’s experience so abundantly illus- 
trates. 
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in the warm water, no doubt has a great measure of peace of mind... . 


manipulation or intimidation of whole 
peoples may be personally a very peace- 
ful man; sometimes he is reported as 
having charming manners and a way 
with children, The alligator, lying se- 
renely in the warm water, no doubt has 
a great measure of peace of mind, par- 
ticularly when he is not being attacked 
by his enemies. So far as we know, he 
is not disturbed by the demands of con- 
science or spurred on by some unat- 
tained ideal or vision of beauty. We have 
no evidence that he is haunted by the 
idea of excellence, causing him to criti- 
cize his own imperfect actions. If he has 
enough to eat, he is peaceful. 


Artists and saints 

It is surely not self-evident that the 
experience of the artist or the saint, 
marked, as it so often is, by a restless 
urge for something better, is really more 
valuable than is the experience of the 
person who is at peace because he is 
satisfied with his mediocrity. If peace of 
mind is really what we seek, then we 
cannot avoid the logical conclusion that 
the life of the complacent is better; but 
to accept this is to go against the judg- 
ment of the most sensitive of our race 
in many generations. 

We ordinarily think of peace of mind 
as the serenity of a saint or the courage 
of a Stoic slave like Epictetus, but this 


One of the chief reasons for the wide 
use of psychology in Christian strategy 
is the high estimate in which the general 
public holds this particular science. One 
of the normally accepted dogmas of our 
interim period has been the belief that 
the major problems of human life are 
psychological ones and that they can be 
solved by the techniques of psychology 
alone. It is evident that the belief in the 
efficacy of psychology agrees well with 
the conviction that peace of mind is the 
ultimate human good. 

The doctrine that our troubles are 
fundamentally psychological certainly 
does produce a kind of peace. If the 
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is only one variety. Before we know 
whether peace of mind is an uncondi- 
tional good, we need to know a great 
deal else. In fact, there are many condi- 
tions under which a man ought not to 
have peace of mind and under which 
a good man will not have it. There are 
many situations in which a man ought 
to be severely disturbed or shaken. There 
are times, even according to the teaching 
of the New Testament, when men ought 
to be angry and there are countless times 
when they ought to be aroused. 

There is, undoubtedly, an ultimate 
peace, a center of calm even in the midst 
of storm, and for this we must strive. 
But we are utterly mistaken about the 
human situation if we suppose that this 
goal involves complacency in the face 
of injustice or easy tolerance of wanton 
cruelty. 


‘Tew deeper peace we may ultimately 
achieve is wholly compatible with dis- 
turbance at another level, but the mis- 
take so many have made is that of 
supposing that the level of disturbance 
can be avoided. The deeper peace comes 
only by great difficulty and through 
much pain. If peace is reached too 
cheaply it turns out to be spurious. Re- 
flections on how this problem may be 
solved will constitute the two succeeding 
parts in this article. 


Fallacies in the Gospel of Psychology 


psychological analysis is the sufficient 
one, we need not be disturbed by our 
misdeeds, since to understand all is to 
forgive all. And we are especially for- 
giving to ourselves, It is no wonder that 
the doctrine has been popular. 


The doctor as priest 

When we take our problems to a psy- 
chiatrist, our action appears, superfici- 
ally, to be a resolute attempt to face the 
music, but our real motivation may be 
the desire to escape responsibility. If the 
psychiatrist can find that our personal 
failures result from unconscious im- 
pulses, then we are not to blame. How, 
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the patient asks, can a man be blamed 
for something of which he has not even 
been aware? 

An important factor in this whole 
scene is the rise of the prestige of the 
psychiatrist. Perhaps, when men of the 
future look at our age in perspective, the 
rapid growth of the popular esteem in 
which the psychiatrist is held may be 
seen as one of the most revealing single 
factors in our civilization. Most amazing 
of all is the fact that a visit to the psy- 
chiatrist, far from being something to 
make us ashamed, has become highly 
fashionable. The quiet room with the 
desk and couch needs no label in a New 
Yorker cartoon, 


I- 1s NoT for nothing that T. S. Eliot 
makes the chief character of his play, 
The Cocktail Party, the doctor. This 
magnificent person, who speaks with 
such confident authority, is part priest, 
part medicine man, part God. We can 
be sure that Eliot’s choice of this char- 
acter was by deep design; and we soon 
realize, when we think about it, that no 
person other than a psychiatrist could 
have said what the doctor of the play 
says and won a respectful hearing. Cer- 
tainly his words, “Go in peace, my 
daughter; work out your salvation with 
diligence,” could not have been said by 
a clergyman in such a play. Said by a 
priest, the words would have been 
faintly amusing, but when the psychia- 
trist says them, the audience is hushed 
and deeply moved. Is this because the 
members of the audience have never 
heard such words before? Or is it be- 
cause the doctor is the real priest of our 
time, whose words, as a consequence, are 
heard respectfully, even reverently? 


Freud’s value 


Honored as the psychiatrist is in our 
civilization, it is not at all clear that psv- 
chiatry is able to deal adequately with 
our ills. There are, of course, many dis- 
turbed persons who are helped by var- 
ious psychiatric procedures, including 
psychoanalysis. Men are sometimes freed 
from complexes when once the hitherto 
unconscious source of the .trouble is re- 
vealed and frankly faced. Extreme as 
Sigmund Freud was in some of his 
claims, and confused as he was when 
he tried to be a philosopher, this man 
nevertheless has put all in his debt by 
making us realize that many of our ills 
are caused by experiences of which we 
have no conscious memory, but which 
may be amazingly dominant in the in- 
fluence of our behavior. It is not unrea- 
sonable, therefore, to class Freud along 
with Copernicus and Charles Darwin in 
the history of revolutionary ideas. 

But the emphasis which has been 
placed on the success of one particular 
process has tended to obscure the fact 
that vast numbers are not helped by this 
method at all, partly because analysis is 
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not always the same as cure. There are 
millions in our world who know very 
well what is wrong with them, but who 
lack either the will or the power to 
change. Knowing what is wrong, they do 
not require a psychiatrist to reveal them- 
selves to themselves. Their need is 
greater than psychological. 


"Teeevees the cult of the psychiatrist is 
now an established convention, it may 
not last. It is indeed true that people in 
marital difficulties often consider that 
the help of the psychiatrist is the only 
help they need, but this assumption can- 
not be defended under critical inquiry. 
We begin to have misgivings about the 
current convention when we realize that 
the selfish man is often an equally selfish 
person after he has been psychoana- 
lyzed, since mere analysis has no magic 
to change character, but only to dispel 
hindrances. Analysis may eliminate com- 
plexes and often does so, but the elimi- 
nation of a complex is wholly negative; 
it does not provide the moral stamina 
which nearly all the situations of mod- 
ern life so clearly require. Apparently 
it is part of Eliot’s purpose, in The Cock- 
tail Party, to show the inadequacy of 
psychology by making the apparent psy- 
chiatrist actually much more than that. 
Far from letting his patients escape re- 
sponsibility, the doctor of the play lays 
responsibilities upon them in an effort 
to heal them. 

Because T. S. Eliot is increasingly a 
theologian, and not merely a man of 
letters, he sees deeply into the human 
predicament and knows that the mere 
elimination of a sense of guilt is not 
enough, Therefore the climax of his play 
is a spiritual solution, through discipline 
mixed with suffering, rather than the 
escape from a sense of guilt by analyzing 
it away. Undoubtedly there are people 
who are suffering from a sense of guilt 
so great that it is debilitating, but the 
way in which this burden is removed 
is of the utmost significance. It may be 
removed, on the one hand, by the feeling 
that moral considerations are irrelevant, 
and on the other hand by the realization 
that, though the sin has been real, the 
forgiveness of God is utterly sufficient 
to provide a new start. 


A bias 

Rabbi Liebman’s book appeared to be 
a balanced combination of religion and 
psychology, but in fact it was not so. 
Whenever there was a tension between 
the two it was psychology which won 
the battle. For example, Liebman held 
that, for a man who had committed adul- 
tery, the psychiatrist's approach was 
better than that of the confessional, be- 
cause the latter was so likely to involve 
a sense of guilt. The psychiatrist, he ex- 
plained, works wholly on the basis of 
explanation and not at all on the basis of 
judgment. The assumption is that if we 
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have a full answer to the question, “Why 
did I do it?” we can neglect the question, 
“Ought I to have done it?” 

This is the point at which anyone who 
has any understanding of the Christian 
message must make his witness felt. It 
is part of the Christian view of life and 
reality that there is a fundamental dif- 
ference between the two questions, that 
the answer to the one does not relieve 
us of the necessity of answering the 
other, and that we shall never have a 
good society until we seek with equal 
skill to answer both questions. 

Millions of people today seck a kind 
of peace which they ought not to have, 
because it is reached too soon and too 
easily, by an escape from a sense of 
guilt rather than true redemption. The 
analyst finds that the feeling of guilt 
arises from some childish peccadillo, it 
is brought out into the open, and it ac- 
cordingly ceases to be an effective de- 
terrent of happiness. But is there any 
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ly the two preceding parts of this ar- 
ticle an effort has been made to see 
what is wrong with some of the most 
popular Christian emphases of the recent 
past. A great deal of our preaching has 
been aimed directly at the overcoming 
of fear and anxiety; and, though the 
period which gave rise to this emphasis 
is already ended, much of it is still with 
us. The effort to overcome anxiety is a 
Christian effort and must be com- 
mended, but the effort has run into great 
dangers whenever it has been the only 
aspect of the Gospel which has been pre- 
sented, and it has tended to be infected 
with two serious heresies, The two here- 
sies already discussed are the dogma that 
peace of mind is the supreme good and 
the companion conviction that our hu- 
man ills can be cured by the methods of 
psychology alone. 

One of the truly wonderful things 
about the Gospel of Christ is its amazing 
wholeness. It involves high seriousness, 
but it also involves humor, such as that 
about straining out a bug and swallow- 
ing a beast. It stresses a social gospel, 
but it stresses an individual gospel, too. 
The kingdom is presented as both future 
and present, and as equally so. Nowhere 
is this wholeness more striking than in 
relation to the subject which involves 
a certain inward peace as when Christ 
says, “Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden.” It is Christ who 
says, “My peace I give unto you.” It 
is Christ who says that the Father who 
cares for the birds will care for us also, 
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evidence that normal self-criticism is 
produced in this way? Far from it. A 
perfectly normal man, with no marked 
Oedipus complex, may nevertheless be 
keenly aware of his own shortcomings. 
If this is not true, he is self-righteous, 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
all of his guilt attaches to imaginary 
wrongs. We do really wrong each other; 
all of us have done many things of which 
we are heartily ashamed and ought to 
be; sin may be explained, but it cannot 
be explained away. 


The way out 

The way out lies not in a morbid 
brooding over our sins, and not in a re- 
fusal to face our wrongdoing, but in that 
healthy-minded dissatisfaction with our- 
selves and our deeds and the situation 
of our society which is a spur to reforma- 
tion in both thought and deed. If we 
were never disturbed, we should never 
have any real incentive to change. Self- 


condemnation, when it is genuine, is al- 
ways uncomfortable and therefore 
unpeaceful. It hurts our amour propre to 
face ourselves as we really are, to see 
how we mix our motives in every simple 
act of apparent kindness, to admit that 
we are reaily working for praise or ad- 
miration, to confess that we maneuver 
for compliments, It is not comforting to 
realize how greatly we deceive ourselves; 
but, uncomfortable as the experience 
may be, man begins to rise to his true 
stature as a man whenever he truly 
says, “This I did, but I was wrong. I am 
ashamed. I hope I may be forgiven.” He 
then demonstrates his true height be- 
cause at last he is achieving a measure 
of objectivity, the capacity for which 
seems to be sui generis in the human 
species, Self-criticism is like the objec- 
tivity of natural science, the object of 
inquiry in this case being one’s self, seen 
with relatively impartial eyes and with 
detached judgment. 


Beneficent Disturbance 


and that his care will include the future 
life as well as the present. Accordingly 
he can say, “Let not your hearts be trou- 
bled.” 

All of this is undoubtedly part of the 
Gospel, but it is by no means the whole 
Gospel. Our Lord said in equally strik- 
ing ways, “Think not that I came to 
bring peace to the earth; I came not to 
bring peace but a sword.” In similar vein 
he says, “I came to bring division.” The 
severest criticism that can be leveled at 
the popular preaching of our recent in- 
terim period is that these texts were so 
seldom used and advertised. 


Ultimate peace 

The truth is that Christ is terribly dis- 
turbing to our self-centered lives. It is 
no wonder that he so frequently warned 
men against entering the cause, rather 
than begging them to enter, Whatever 
else Christianity may be, it can never be 
the religion of ‘the easy conscience. 
There is, indeed, an ultimate peace, but 
it is spurious unless it comes at the end 
of the hard and stony road. We need 
both assurance and disturbance, but we 
need disturbance first. 

It is a considered judgment that the 
greatest moral danger of our time is not 
perplexity or doubt, but complacency. 
Few reports on American opinion have 
been more disturbing than that con- 
ducted and published by the Ladies 
Home Journal, which showed on a basis 
of careful sampling that the great major- 
ity of Americans believe that they are 


living up to the law of love, especially 
the love of the neighbor. There is always 
hope for a person who is disturbed, but 
the complacent person is almost beyond 
help. Self-righteousness is the most dan- 
gerous of the vices. 

It is in the light of such considerations 
that the popular doctrine of peace of 
mind may be dangerous for our civiliza- 
tion. The good life is always a life of 
tension, for it is on tight strings only that 
music can be played. We have taken 
great credit to ourselves by comparing 
our free and easy lives with those of 
our Puritan ancestors or the residents 
of a monastery, but it is not so clear that 
we are justified in this self-congratula- 
tion, Civilization advances, not by the 
development of the easy conscience, but 
by the increasing sensitivity to the evil 
of that which we formerly accepted 
thoughtlessly and complacently. It is a 
good thing that Elizabeth Fry had an 
easy conscience about the normal way of 
treating prisoners and that Albert 
Schweitzer has had an uneasy conscience 
about the white man’s indebtedness to 
the black man. Now that we have ac- 
cepted so widely the gospel of peace of 
mind, it is time for someone to teach the 
beneficent disturbance of mind without 
which the human venture will fail. 

The really good man, far from feeling 
that he is good, is one who knows that 
he is not good, He may advance, but he 
never feels satisfied in his mind about the 
degree of his own advancement. His 
sensitiveness to his own moral failure 
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“If we achieve the deeper peace which passes understanding, our state 
of mind must include tension rather than the denial of it. We must, at 


the same time, be terribly dissatisfied both with ourselves and with our 


world, and yet convinced that, at bottom, it is God’s world... . 


need not become a morbid experience 
in which he takes a sadistic enjoyment, 
but may instead become a dynamic fac- 
tor, leading to change. Thus the rejec- 
tion of the doctrine that peace of mind 
is the ultimate ideal may be a ground of 
hope. Buit we have to be very careful to 
make sure that our rejection of this doc- 
trine is genuine and thorough, for it may 
reappear in disarming disguise, 


Sincerity 

A characteristic feature of our recent 
moral scene is the elevation of one par- 
ticular virtue which has, on the surface, 
something of the appearance of this no- 
bility of self-criticism, Though our pres- 
ent mentality is such that we attempt to 
deal with most questions without raising 
the issue of right and wrong, there is one 
virtue which our generation claims to 
prize. This is the virtue of sincerity. A 
standard remark may be, “I’m no saint, 
of course, but at least I don’t hide my 
sins or put on a pious front.” Now sin- 
cerity may be a very great virtue, but 
when it appears as the only virtue it is 
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often transformed into a vice, The situa- 
tion is that people who set such store by 
sincerity, freely owning their sins, are 
actually taking enormous pride in so do- 
ing and thus are really self-righteous. 
The publican who thanks God that he 
is not a Pharisee thereby becomes him- 
self a Pharisee. To admit freely one’s 
errors and to be satisfied with doing so, 
without any real intention of going on to 
reformation, is to have all the evils of 
self-righteousness without any of the 
righteousness. 

The artist Opie once remarked that 
he “never had any hope of amendment 
in those who were ready to own their 
faults.” They considered their candor as 
a merit and an expiation and were sat- 
isfied with that effort, he thought. It is 
popular in our day to go even farther 
than this and to claim sins that we have 
never committed, thus seeking a _per- 
verted approbation, The point is that this 
is still hypocrisy, even though it is turned 
upside down. The older hypocrisy was 
the effort to seem better than we were, 
whereas the newer hypocrisy is an effort 


to seem worse than we are. Like St. Au- 
gustine in his youth, we are ashamed to 
be shameless. But the one process is as 
dishonest as the other, and both lead 
equally to spiritual pride. It is as vain 
to be proud of not having a halo as it 
is to be proud of having one. Thus the 
concentration of all virtue in the virtue 
of sincerity means that even the sincer- 
ity is lost. The virtues are distorted when 
they are made to stand alone, separated 
from the wholeness of the moral life, 
which alone gives health to the human 
mind, 


The seventh period 

We are now in a new and demanding 
time, the seventh sharply defined period 
of the twentieth century. It began some 
time last year and may last for a very 
long time. It is the period of the World 
Civil War, marked by terrible and un- 
ending tension, with many of the war- 
like operations being on the level of 
propaganda and politics rather than the 
actual shooting of guns or the dropping 
of bombs. Since we cannot escape or 
avoid this kind of warfare, with its con- 
stant tension, we must learn to live in it 
and certainly we must find the right 
Christian strategy for such a time. 

What is most obvious is that the 
merely comforting doctrine, which was 
so popular in the short period of sup- 
posed peace, will not suffice now. We are 
in a sterner time, and we require a stern 
message to match it, It is not enough to 
be aware of the love of God, glorious as 
that is; we must be equally aware of the 
judgment of God, and we may realize 
that our very troubles, arising as they do 
so largely from moral failures, are part 
of that judgment, It is not enough to re- 
mind men of the narrow way which leads 
to life. They must be reminded also of 
the sobering fact that, according to our 
Lord, those who move to destruction are 
far more numerous than are those who 
move in the direction of the life that is 
life indeed. It is not a pretty story, but 
it is true. 

In these dark and demanding days 
what we require is the nearest possible 
approximation to the whole Gospel, We 
must not eliminate fear but, as Jesus said, 
we must learn to fear what is truly fear- 
some. We must be taught, not to forgive 
ourselves or deny our sin, but rather to 
seek to be forgiven. If we achieve the 
deeper peace which passes understand- 
ing, our state of mind must include ten- 
sion rather than the denial of it. We 
must, at the same time, be terribly dis- 
satisfied both with ourselves and with 
our world, and yet convinced that, at 
bottom, it is God’s world, in which he 
works for good, in all things, with those 
who love him. There is a true gospel 
which is not limited to fear, as it is not 
limited to comfort, but which includes 
both in a larger and more radical faith. 
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Vice and Crime: 


“And This Is It”’ 


The day had finally come. For thou- 
sands of pastors, ministerial associations, 
and social action groups, the long wait 
had almost been justified by the tre- 
mendous wallop that had been delivered 
to the American people last month by 
the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee. The fact that a crime-ridden, 
$20,000,000,000 parasite had been eat- 
ing away at the moral fiber of the nation 
was at last common knowledge, too 
startling to be ignored, too dangerous 
to be forgotten. 

These church groups had waited 
months and years for this fact to reach 
their fellow men and women. They had 
tried hard in every part of the country 
to battle this insistent monster with 
miniature Kefauver committees, resolu- 
tions, sermons, court actions, indict- 
ments, and—in some cases—arrests and 
convictions, But for the most part they 
had been truly voices in the wilderness. 
They never had the power or the back- 
ing of a Congressional committee; they 
didn’t receive extensive newspaper and 
radio coverage; they didn’t have tele- 
vision. Many times they were regarded as 
silly nincompoops who were meddling 
with things that were none of their busi- 
ness—as pompous do-gooders who were 
upsetting the happy run of community 
life—as gimlet-eyed, Puritanical moralists 
who were embarrassing the “decent” 
people of the city. 

But there was method in the efforts 
of the “crusading pastors” and the “clean 
government” leagues during the past 
thirty years. Although these groups 
worked. sporadically and separately, and 
often with no results whatsoever, they, 
in effect, probably did more to hold the 
line against the parasite of organized 
crime than all the grand juries and dis- 
trict attorneys of the U.S. put together. 
The combined result of the hundreds 
of crusades was to keep some portion of 
the American public constantly aware 
that graft, corruption, vice, gambling, 
and other evils were realities on the local 
scene. It took the Senate Crime Com- 
mittee to trace the local evils to their 
sources, 

Today, as the United States begins 
to wonder what it is going to do to kill 
the parasite, church roups are again 
showing their iediondlie in local and 
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state attacks on gambling and the other 
activities of organized crime. And the 
church groups, through years of coopera- 
tion in spite of failure and indifference, 
are a lot smarter and tougher than they 
used to be. 

Ever since World War II, the Chris- 
tian Church’s crime fighters have been 
increasingly successful in stopping all 
kinds of criminal activity. In 1947, 
twelve Protestant pastors led by Presby- 
terian Norman E, Nygaard cleaned up 
the once-notorious city of Steubenville, 
Ohio. In 1949, the murder of a Presby- 
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For UN soldiers, prayers. Jeannette 
Chiofolo, first-grader in Murray Hill 
School, 


Cleveland, Ohio, eyes prayer 
composed by classmates. All of the 
775 pupils in the school participated 
in prayer-writing project. A 
year-old composed the shortest—“Dear 
Father in heaven watch over our men”— 
and an older boy, one of the most con- 
versational—“, . . God, I wish with all 
my heart and soul that You, Creator of 
heaven and earth, would put some sense 
in the heads of those who start upris- 
ings.”’ Principal Florence Graham 
sparked the project because of recent 
plea for prayers by U. S, United Nations 
delegate Warren Austin. Prayers will 
be included in pocket-size booklet and 
sent to Cleveland soldiers in Korea. 
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terian schoolteacher 
started a successful church-led campaign 
against crime (P.L., Oct. 15, ’49). A year 
ago, Presbyterian Pastor Charles Brack- 
bill of Elizabeth, New Jersey, helped 
crack wide open a $200,000 interstate 
pornographic literature ring. And eleven 


in Gary, Indiana, 


months ago a Presbyterian pastor, 
William Mooney, and a Lutheran min- 
ister in Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, 
helped stop gambling concessions at the 
town’s centennial carnival. These indi- 
vidual instances, multiplied many times 
in many states, have proved the effec- 
tiveness of the pastor's role in this fight. 
Perhaps the most significant recent 
development in this church-led oppo- 
sition to crime has been the organizing 
of statewide interchurch committees to 
beat down gambling bills and other 
legislative attempts to legalize or other- 
wise aid the forces of organized crime. 
In states like Montana, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, California, and Massa- 
chusetts, these groups have been quite 
successful in defeating gambling bills. 
One of the newest of these committees 
is the New Hampshire Citizens Legisla- 
tive Committee, formed by the state's 
Church Civic League and the social ac- 
tion committee of the New Hampshire 
Council of Churches. The Committee, 
now called the “Moral Lobby” through- 
out the state, has already put pressure 
on the state legislature to turn down 
three bills legalizing certain forms of 
gambling. All three bills failed to pass. 
A group of church people in Jefferson 
County, Indiana, led by Presbyterian 
pastor David C. Hancock recently issued 
a statement which said, in part: “The 
attention of the entire nation has been 
called to the cancer of gambling and 
corruption that is eating the heart out 
of America. The disclosures of the 
Kefauver . . . Committee . . . are only 
publicizing what many have known for 
a long time. . . . But the Kefauver Com- 
mittee cannot do for a community situa- 
tion what only the local citizens must do 
if the evil . . . is to be stamped out.” 
And, as The Christian Science Moni- 
tor said last month, “The more _ book- 
makers driven out of business, the more 
slot machine rackets smashed, the more 
gamblers’ gangsters put behind bars, the 
less will the ordinary citizen be tempted 
to harm himself and others. 
“There is a place to take hold of the 
problem. And this is it.” 
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They Read the Bible in Korea 


The following report was written by Dr. Frederick 
W. Cropp, former pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Wheeling, West Virginia, and since 1939 
general secretary of the American Bible Society, which 
last year distributed almost 5,000,000 volumes of the 
Scriptures throughout the nation and the world. 

—THE EDITORS 


wor apg Han, Presbyterian pastor of the largest 
church in Korea, and I sat talking at American Bible 
Society headquarters in New York, He was holding in 
his hands copies of the Scriptures in the Korean language. 

Pastor Han talked of the day’s headlines which told 
of the second liberation of his beloved city of Seoul. His 
mind was thousands of miles away as he wondered about 
the fate of his people and the conditions of his church 
(“Christian Citadel,” P. L., Feb. 3). “I do hope the church 
is still standing,” he said. “The people will come back, 
I know. 

“What we need now are Scriptures,” he continued. 
“The opportunity there is greater than ever before. There 
are the refugees, thousands of them, who crowd the high- 
ways and settle temporarily in the villages and the cities. 
They have lost nearly everything—and as they sit waiting 
until affairs get settled again, they need the help which 
only the Bible brings. Many of them are Christians; indeed 
that is why some of them are refugees. 

“Then there are the soldiers of the South Korean Army. 
These soldiers now have Christian chaplains and the 
chaplains need Gospels and New Testaments for their 
troops. And the Korean prisoners-of-war need Scriptures. 
Near Pusan there are over 200,000 prisoners, Among them 
are some elders and deacons from North Korean churches, 
These prisoners have nothing to do, nothing to read. When 
they are offered Scriptures they readily accept them. The 
Christians among them are busy all day long, preaching, 
explaining the Scriptures, teaching Bible stories. There 
have been many conversions but we need more Scrip- 
tures.” 

It was good to hear Han talking. I had known him in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, I had seen him a couple 
of years ago with Harold Voelkel, his Korean missionary 
friend (P. L., Mar. 17). I had tried to help him get addi- 
tional funds for rebuilding his church. As he talked I 
remembered much about Korean churches and the intense 
interest of their members in the Bible. 

I remembered that through the years the Korean people 
have been a Bible-loving people. They have had the 
complete Bible in their own language since 1911 when it 
was published jointly by the American Bible Society, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the Bible Society 
of Scotland, Since 1882 over 23,000,000 copies of the 
Scriptures have been distributed in Korea. So great was 
the call for Bibles at the end of World War II that when 
shipments of Korean Scriptures from the American Bible 
Society reached the country, it was necessary to ration 
the books so that a fair distribution might be made, “It 
was just the sweet rain after many years of continued 
drought,” said the secretary of the Korean Bible Society 
in Seoul. 


I remembered that just prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities last year, the city of Pusan was visited by 1,141 
Christian students distributing more than 100,000 copies 
of the Gospel of John. 

One of the books which Pastor Han held was the Sermon 
on the Mount in Korean and English. More than 100,000 
of these have been sent to Korea. He leafed through the 
Korean Bible. Two large editions of over 10,000 each 
have been published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and 30,000 have already been published in 1951. 

I began to add the volumes together. Since 1945, 
250,000 Korean Testaments and 125,000 each of paper- 
bound Gospels of Luke and John, 100,000 copies of Ser- 
mon on the Mount, 50,000 copies of the four Gospels and 
the Acts have been shipped to Korea by the Bible Society. 
Binding materials and paper were also sent to Korea by 
the American Bible Society so that Scripture publication 





might be done there. Special paper required for Braille 
Scriptures was also furnished by the Bible Society and 
an edition of the complete New Testament in Braille com- 
pleted. A Braille New Testament in Korean requires ten 
large volumes. 

But the need is still great. In 1947 it was estimated 
that Korea would need 250,000 whole Bibles as soon as 
possible and 200,000 New Testaments annually for five 
years, Pastor Han of Seoul’s Young Nak Presbyterian 
Church and I reviewed together what had been done and 
then looked forward to what needed to be done. Even as 
we talked the familiar Hankuhl edition of the Bible in 
Korean characters, now being used in newspapers and 
school books, was being prepared in Japan for publication. 

For the Korean people will come through their “trial 
by fire.” And the Christians will be better Christians 
because they have the Scriptures in their hands and 
hearts. Many new converts will be won through the 
Scriptures which American Christians will continue to 
supply. 
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NEWS 


Regional Synod Group 
Reports Progress 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A, is moving ahead 
slowly in its consideration of a historic 
step—realigning the Church's present 
thirty-nine U.S. synods into some dozen 
“regional” synods. The move to create 
regional synods was approved last year 
by a mi ijority of the Church’s 264 pres- 
bvteries. A special committee on re gional 
synods was appointed last year by 
Church Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans of 
Dayton, Ohio, upon the authorization of 
the 162nd General Assembly. 

This week the special committee, 
headed by Dr. Robert Worth Frank, 
president of Chicago’s McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, is holding its second 
1951 meeting. And during the meeting 
of the 163rd General Assembly in Cin- 
cinnati, May 24-30, the committee, in 
addition to reporting to the Assembly, 
will also hold open hearings on the sub- 
ject of regional synods. 

The plan to hold hearings on synod 
realignment was announced recently in 
a statement by the committee, The 
group, Which will not present its final 
recommendations until at least 1952. 
stated that its procedure would be: (1) 
“To study the structure, function and 
organization of synods;” (2) “To study 
ond devise a plan to carry out the will 
of the Church in dividing the Church 
into regional synods:” and (3) “When 
such studies and plans are completed, to 
consult with the svnod committees on 
boundaries in order to obtain their advice 
and guidance before presenting any final 
plan to the General Assembly.” Twenty 
of the Church’s synods already have 
committees on boundaries. The General 
Assembly group said it hoped all synods 
would appoint such committees. 

The group also stated, “To fulfill its 
responsibility, the committee will need 
to know the mind of the Church, and it 
expresses the hope that all areas of the 
Church will feel free to communicate 
their views. And it trusts that, until a 
final program is presented, judgment 
will be held in abevance and all rumors 
kept to a minimum.” 


Church Survey Shows 
Important Gains 


Results of the first comprehensive sur- 
vey of U. S. church membership since 
1926 were released late last month by 
the National Council of Churches, The 
findings were encouraging for the most 
part, but disturbing with regard to the 
gains made by many of the nation’s 
major Protestant churches 

During the twenty-three years sur- 
veved, total church membership rose 
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Church Membership: 
1926-1949—Percentage 


Rates of Increase 


National population increase 30 
All church groups with more 
than 50,000 members 51.5 
Three major religious groups 
Protestants 56 
Roman Catholics 48.4 
Jews 22.5 


Protestant Churches with 
fewer than a million members 


Church of God in Christ 1025.2 
Assemblies of God 473.5 
Church of the Nazarene 246.2 

ps i 


The Salvation Army 187 


Seventh Day Adventists 107.1 
Evangelical Lutheran 63.8 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. 44,9 
United Presbyterian Church 24.6 


Evangelical United Brethren 21.9 
Evangelical and Reformed 


Church 7.5 

Protestant denominations with 

more than a million members 
National Baptist Convention, 

U.S.A, 118.3 
African Methodist Episcopal 95.4 
Southern Baptist Convention 91.8 


Lutheran Synod of Missouri 61.3 


United Lutheran Church 60.8 
The Methodist Church 30.1 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 26.8 


Disciples of Christ 26.2 


Protestant Episcopal Church 23.6 
Northern Baptist Convention 22.7 
Congregational Christian 

Churches 19.1 











from 53,230,413 to $0,682,575 in 1949, 
the last year for which complete figures 
are available. This is an increase of 51.5 
per cent. In the same period, the popula- 
tion of the United States increased only 
an estimated 30 per cent. 

Dr. Benson Y, Landis, associate direc- 
tor of the National Council’s department 
of research and survey, said that “Ameri- 
can church membership is at an all-time 
high, not only in terms of actual num- 
bers but in proportion to the popula- 
tion. However, there are also more peo- 
ple not on the church rolls than ever 
before.” 

For American Protestants, the survey 
figures produced encouragement as well 
as warning. Of the three major faiths, 
Protestantism showed the largest per- 
centage gain, adding 16,954,322 new 
members for a 56 per cent growth. 
During the same period the number of 
Roman Catholics increased by 9,005,305 
for a 48.4 per cent increase, and the 


Jewish congregations 918,758 for a 22.5 
per cent rise. 

But the warning was that some of the 
larger Protestant denominations grew at 
a rate even lower than the 30 per cent 
rate of population increase, The greatest 
rates of growth were reported in the 
smaller sects and denominations—those 
which, according to the survey report, 
are “characterized by an intense evan- 
gelistic spirit and generally teach the 
second coming of Christ.” 

Of this group, the Church of God in 
Christ, with headquarters in Memphis, 
Tennessee, led with a percentage in- 
crease of 1025.2, rising numerically from 
30,263 to 340,530. Second was the As- 
semblies of God, with a 473.5 per cent 
rise—from 47,950 to 275,000. 

Contrasted with those groups are the 
eleven Protestant denominations that 
have over a million members each. Only 
five of them exceeded the average in- 
crease of 51.5 per cent, The other six 
large denominations chalked up growth 
at a rate far below that figure. In fact, 
five out of the six showed rates of in- 
crease less than the total population 
figure of 30 per cent. In that group, the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A, listed a rate 
of increase through 1949 of only 26.8 per 
cent, 

For other rates of increase in church 
membership, see the accompanying box. 


Church Mission Board 
Urges Action on India Aid 


Last month the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A, called on Congress to accelerate 
the legislative action necessary to send 
two million tons of wheat to famine vic- 
tims in India. In a resolution approved 
at the regular meeting of the Board on 
March 13, the group expressed its con- 
cern because action on the food-for-India 
proposals had been. delayed. 

“The Board believes,” the resolution 
stated, “that the traditional position of 
America refuses to permit technicalities 
to stand in the way of feeding starving 
people when it is within our capacity to 
save their lives.” 

The resolution authorized that letters 
be sent to the appropriate committees 
of the House and the Senate urging 
prompt consideration of the bills. 


Red Leaders Continue 
Attacks on Church 


Communist governments in Europe 
and Asia continued their attacks last 
month upon churches, church  peo- 
ple, and church-sponsored activities, In 
China, pro-Communist leaders seized 
control of the Lutheran Church in 
China; and in East Germany official regu- 
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Every Church 
can have 
Fine Chimes 


Here are the chimes you’ve 
been waiting for—an instru- 
ment that combines unusually 
high-quality tone with a price 
so low that any church can 
afford it. 

It’s the new Schulmerich 
“ChimeAtron” (by the makers 
of the famous “Carillonic 
Bells’). Full twenty-five notes, 
G to G. Plays melody and 
harmony. 





@ Plays with any organ 

®@ Serves as tower chimes 

@ Combines with Schulmerich auto- 
matic devices 

@ Has remote control, button operation 

®@ Plays from organ keyboard or its own 

®@ Lowest priced instrument of its type 


We'll be glad to supply further 
information; please write us. 


THE NEW 


Schulmerich 





SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
12401 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 

















DO YOU 
EXPECT to go away to school or college 
this year? You will find a helpful direc- 


tory on page 29 of this issue. 


American Fila ding G hairs ¥ 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag _. 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide “ 
and extra-deep seats, backs / 
FOLD QUICKLY, quictly, snugly 
SEAT stytes—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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NEWS 


lations imposed on Protestant and 
Roman Catholic relief work threatened 
to stop entirely welfare activities by 
church-sponsored organizations. Else- 
where Red officials continued to arrest, 
try, and sentence many church workers. 

‘In China: a pro-Communist minority 
of Chinese church workers has seized con- 
trol of the Lutheran Church in China and 
has announced its intention to build a 
“Chinese People’s Independent Church,” 
cut off from “the influence and relation- 
ship of imperialism.” The Church has 
90,000 members in sixteen synods, which 
were founded and supported by Luth- 
eran mission agencies in North America 
and Europe. 

American reaction to the move was 
expressed by Dr. Frederik A. Schiotz, a 
National Lutheran Council executive. He 
said that the group of Chinese Lutherans 
who ousted the officers of their church 
and declared complete support of the 
Communist regime did not “speak the 
thoughts of free men.” 

In East Germany: Dr. Karl Steinhoff, 
Interior Minister of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, prohibited relief im- 
ports of all kinds, unless they are a ide 
available for distribution by the “Peo- 
ple’s Solidarity,” a Communist-directed 
welfare organization in the Soviet Zone. 
The order affects not only Hilfswerk, 
relief agency of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany, but also Caritas, Roman 
Catholic social welfare agency. 

According to John MacNair’s Euro- 
pean News Service, financial gifts from 


| abroad have been drastically curtailed by 


East German restrictions. The funds 
must be converted into East German 
marks at the legal rate, a process which 
automatically transfers nearly 80 per 
cent of their value from the churches to 
the state, the legal rate being false to 
almost that extent. Then the money must 
be placed in a blocked account from 
which it may be drawn only in the form 
of vouchers for purchases from state 
shops. The most recent order means 
that the relief goods obtained this way 
must finally be handed over to the 

People’s Solidarity,’ * which, in distribut- 
ing them, usually neglects to mention 
the source, Relief parcels sent by mail 
or freight to either Hilfswerk or Caritas 
had been delivered until last autumn but 
now appear to be piling up at the East- 
ern Zone frontier. 

Also in East Germany: A courier of 
the Evangelical Church was sentenced 
last month to two years’ imprisonment 
for carrying official church mail and 
West German religious literature from 
West Berlin into the Soviet Zone. The 
case was considered significant because 
it is the second recent trial conducted on 
charges involving the distribution of re- 
ligious literature. Several weeks earlier 
an East Berlin court found guilty a 
bookshop owner who was arrested for 
selling religious publications printed in 
West Berlin and Western Germany. 

In Eastern Europe: Arrests of Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses continued in East Ger- 
many and began in Poland. More than 
250 members of the sect in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany have been sent to 
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For Tokyo Christians, a church. These Japanese Sunday school youngsters from 
Fakko Mission Church in Tokyo collect daily to rebuild their church, destroyed 


by fire in World War II, New 


church will be dedicated to UN troops in Korea. 
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prison out of 1,300 who have been 
arrested. In Warsaw, a military court 
sentenced seven Polish leaders of the 
sect to prison terms ranging from five 
years to life imprisonment. According 
to the indictment, the defendents trans- 
mitted to “the American intelligence 
center in Brooklyn, New York, the seat 
of the international headquarters of the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses sect,” data on local 
military units and industrial establish- 
ments, 

In Poland: the Communist regime is 
working toward the abolition of chap- 
laincies in the armed forces. Protestant 
and Jewish chaplains have been pen- 
sioned off, and the vacancies are not 
being filled. There is still a Roman 
Catholic chaplain’s department in the 
Polish army, but it is staffed by “patriotic 
priests.” 


Race Relations: 
Visitor Surprised 

Recently several American church 
groups were told that they should elim- 
inate racial discrimination in their own 
organizations (P. L., March 17). But last 
month a foreign observer reported that 
he found racial segregation breaking 
down in the churches, even in the “deep 
South.” 

Dr. B. J. Marais, from the Dutch Re- | 
formed Church in the Transvaal, South | 
Africa, after a 4,000-mile tour of the | 
southern states, wrote in the official 
magazine of his Church that the views | 
of American Protestants on racial seg- | 
regation offer scant support for the | 
South African government’s discrimina- 
tory “apartheid” policy. According to 
Dr, Marais, leaders of even the “most 
conservative” Protestant bodies told him 
that their churches’ practice of segrega- 
tion was based on “expediency” rather | 
than on Biblical precept. 

The Dutch Reformed Church of | 
South Africa has for many years strongly 
backed racial segregation, “convinced | 
that this policy has been formed .. . 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and that it is in accordance with the 
will of God.” 

Dr. Marais quoted Dr. Louie D. New- | 
ton of Atlanta, Georgia, former presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
as saying: “We stand for separation in 
the Church for the time being. We do 
not base our policy on Scripture. We 
have never tried to do it. Why twist 
the Scriptures to fit our present dilem- 
ma?” 

Racial segregation in American 
churches has broken down to the extent, 
according to Dr. Marais, that in last 
year’s conventions of the Southern Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians U.S., and Methodists, 
Negro and white delegates were able 
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Jack W yrtzen, director of the Word of Life Fellow- 
ship and Television broadcast; and Gil 
world-famed athlete now in the Christian ministry 
will take part in the intensive Evangelistic Crusade 
which the Pocket Testament League has planned 

for April. PRAY — for God’s blessing on this 2 
Crusade. SHARE — that the preaching and distri- i 
bution of God’s Word may continue unabated. 
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WRITE FOR FREE STORIES of the thrilling movement 
of the Holy Spirit in Japan. Donte 
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PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


56 FTH AVENUE * 


receive. My birthday is: month- 


Wouldn't you like to put your money 
into an absolutely safe investment, which 
guarantees you a comfortable, financial 
return ... and at the same time gives you 
a share in world mission work? 

And, when you purchase a Presby- 
terian Annuity you realize an added ‘plus’ 
incentive ... a liberal tax exemption on 
a good portion of your annual income 
received therefrom. 

You enjoy steady, regular payments on 
fixed annuity dates. No investment head- 
aches, no losses from property costs and 
taxes, no legal fees. 

Some of this nation’s best financial 
minds plan the Presbyterian Annuities 
Investment Program . . . supervised by 
the New York State Insurance Dept. 

You are heartened also by the knowl- 
edge that your money will further the 
purposes of the gospel. 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y 


I am interested in Presbyterian Annuities. Please tell me what percent income I would 
.. P-4-51 
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Please send me free booklet exp! 
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PAUL 
and his 


Interpreters 


Albert Schweitzer 


The first American edition of 
this long-awaited volume, filling 
an important gap in Dr, Schweit- 
zer’s theology. Written as a con- 
tinuation of his earlier book, The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus, the 
book contains a careful and de- 
tailed study of the part played by 
Paul in the transition of the Gos- 
pel from its original Jewish form 
to the Greek. Dr. Schweitzer has 
made a thorough survey of what 
various theologians have written 
in a“ Bi in presenting this 
study. $3.50 


at your bookstore 
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“The SICKLE 
or the CROSS” 











A Gripping Film on a Timely Theme: 
CHRISTIANITY vs. COMMUNISM 


a power-packed film that's as 
timely as today’s headlines . . . a story of 
the ‘cold’ war between Christianity and 
atheistic Communism, Every American . . . 
every freedom-loving man and woman 

should see this challenging drama. 
Critics acclaim its bold treatment . . . audi- 
ences are thrilled by its smashing realism. 
Thrilling entertainment with a wholesome 
message. Freedoms Foundation award win- 
ner. Running time 78 minutes. Book “The 
Sickle or the Cross” now from your local 
film distributor or write us for further 
information ... Dept. PL. 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
3558 S. Jefferson St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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University Foundation; 


to eat together and take part in the 
same entertainment. This, he said, was 
“unthinkable” fifteen years ago. There 
is, he added, “an unmistakable tendency 
throughout the South. In certain fields 
the walls of segregation are giving way 
here and there under the pressure of 
altered circumstances and new insights 
and attitudes toward the Negro and the 
colored problem.” 


The Door Opens 

While Dr. Marais was reporting that 
segregation in the South was breaking 
down, it was announced that three 
Southern Baptist seminaries would admit 
Negro students for the first time next 
September. The seminaries, at Louisy ille, 
| Kentucky; Fort Worth, Texas; and New 
Orleans, Louisiana, have previously al- 
lowed Negroes to earn degrees by study- 
ing in professors’ offices or off campus. 

Seminary said the new 
| policy was adopted because “legal bar- 
lriers have been removed and because of 
jthe urgent need of adequate seminary 
training for Negro Baptist students who 
hare at present deprived of proper theo- 
logical education.” 





authorities 


| Japan Christian University: 
Another Chance 


So that Christianity in Japan may be 
|strengthened from within through the 
education of new leaders, U. S. Protes- 
| tants will be asked to give through their 
churches, April 29- May 6, coward the 
‘building of the Intern: ational Christian 
University at Mitaka, Japan. 





Birth of a university. Scanning blueprints for the proposed Japan International 
Christian University are (from left) Dr. Maurice E, Troyer, vice-president in 
charge of curriculum and instruction; Dr. Stanley I. Stuber and Dr. John Coventry 
Smith, executive secretary and executive committee chairman, respectively, of the 
and Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, president of the new University. 


The University—for which the Japa- 
nese, in spite of their poverty, subscribed 
$450,000 before the end of the first 
campaign year—is scheduled to open in 
April, 1952. If it is to open on schedule, 
U. S. Protestants must give immediate 
strong support to the lagging $10,000,- 
000 campaign, begun in 1949. 

Plans for the University have aroused 
the Japanese people as has probably no 
other project in Protestant history there. 
To fail now, say campaign leaders, 
would be to breed disillusionment and 
to give the Communists a chance to say 
to the Japanese, “We told you so.” 

Funds must be made available this 
spring to complete University Hall, first 
building to be occupied, Funds are also 
needed immediately for basic housing 
and service buildings. 

First-year enrollees will include lib- 
eral arts students and fifty students in 
the graduate school of education, Suec- 
1953, 1954, 1955, 
classes will be added until the liberal 
arts college has six hundred students. By 
the fourth year there will be about 1,000 
students in all. The students will rep- 
resent different faiths, and the faculty 
will be international—half Japanese, half 
from other countries. 

At the center of the campus will be 
church, with the pastor a university 
vice-president. Bible study will be part 
of the liberal arts curriculum, 

Main reason the fund drive has not 
progressed as it should have in this 
country is, according to the campaign’s 
Dr. Luman Shafer, Reformed Church- 
man: “What we should have known 

. is that there is no such thing as a 
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general Protestant Christian community 


in any given place. There are Reformed 

Christians, Presbyterian Christians, etc., 4 EC U R i T Y t J) n YO U 
but if people are to contribute, they will 
do so as Reformed and Presbyterian peo- 
ple, and not as Protestant Christians. You can obtain a generous, lifelong income— 
That is to say, unless the denominational 
leaders in a community feel and take 
ae This i whet ececdige tig, Send today for an interesting free booklet that tells how—through 


and help spread the Gospel at the same time 


The challenge of getting the Univer- a remarkable Annuity Plan in operation over 100 years—you can 

sity started comes at an opportune time, have the great joy of fulfilling Christ’s command while providing 

says Dr. Stanley I. Stuber, executive for your own financial peace of mind and security. Immediate 

secretary of the ‘University Foundation. returns as high as 7% depending on your present age. Write today 

} “Something more than just war equip- to THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept.PL108, 450 Park 
ment and materialistic aid is needed if Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


the democratic point of view is to be 
preserved in Japan.” 

4 Presbyterians on the Foundation are 
Dr. John Coventry Smith, Church’s For- oe 
eign Missions secretary for Japan, and 
Dr, Maurice E. Troyer, elder from the FOAM RUBBER 
Park Central Church in Syracuse, New 
York. 
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University of Illinois spent their recent 

) ' ) 
mid-semester vacations as guests in the use! A SHTIN - Fixtt RES 
homes of First Presbyterian Church Cons et Sap CARVED WOODWORK 
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tion held by Governor Adlai E. Steven- and estimate. 


son in the Executive Mansion, and 

toured historical sites and _ industrial BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
plants. W rote one student—Tet Chong ones S00 ies. LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
Pang—to his hosts, “You and all con- 
cerned provided us such wonderful op- | 
portunity to learn of the American ways| | j~HEN PLANNING church, school and institution improvements, 
of life, thoughts, and nature, that we | 
came back with quite a different mind. 
..- Nothing could repay a thousandth | 
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of what I received. .. . | | "Mou I Know Why Ve wanda 
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God and the funnies. In the First | of Churches Wee Church 
Presbyterian Church, Ponca City, Okla- Sewitce AWymns” 


homa, young people recently discussed 
“God in the Funny Papers.” One small | WRITES AN EASTERN MINISTER 
“When | sow my examination copy, | knew the wide 


girl, having read Orphan Annie, sug: | range of beautiful hymns would fill our church's needs. 

gested that “if Grandfather, who told | 1 also found all the favorite gospel songs of my con. 

Bancroft of committing a crime, had told | Seay Fonehers gathering". ond then the 60 inspiring 

God instead he would have been able readings convinced me. We are delighted. 

to get it off his chest.” Another little aponenttae ee Son Sener tiiedien pon ll 
. “ > . e e ° 

girl concluded, “When Dagwood’s dogs ae ve 

























































































got up on the roof to escape baths, it 
must have been God who protected RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
them from falling off.” The Reverend 161 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Ind. ! 
Charlie Shedd, pastor, says about the West Bronch: 1151 E. Hyde Park Bivd., Inglewood, Col. §f 
program, “We know and fully under- Nome Title ! 
stand that all the boys and girls read prom Church 
the comics, from which they get keen on ee , 
4 enjoyment. So our conclusion is: Why Song books now used 5 
not look for some spiritual guidance We will need new books about 1 
while reading them.” sa eae aoe eee coeseead 
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SERVEL 
KEROSENE 
REFRIGERATOR 





Operates with a simple, 
silent kerosene burner 


® Keeps food fresh 

®@ Preserves medicine and vaccines 
® Has no motor to wear 

® Operates at low cost 


For years modern Servel Kerosene Re- 
frigerators have been serving mission- 
aries in remote areas throughout the 
world. Its freezing system operates with- 
out using moving parts. There’s no ma- 
chinery to wear or break down. That’s 
why Servel lasts longer . . . gives years of 
dependable, worry-free refrigeration. 

Servel makes plenty of ice cubes. And 
it’s easily adapted for either household or 
medical use. For prices and descriptive 
folders, contact your mission board in 
the United States. 


c : “ KEROSENE RANGES... 
With the modern features 
of current gas and electric 
ranges. Three top burners 
for cooking .. . two for 
baking. (Length: 454%". 
Heigat: 40", Width: 23".) 
Distributed exciusively by 
Servel, 





KEROSENE REFRIGERATOR 





Servel, Inc., 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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| general and the National Council of 


| particular, are now touring Europe on a 
| six-week friendship mission to Portugal, 





| terian 
| Bonnell, pastor). Mr. Templeton is cur- | 


|George Shuckburgh, who had it in his 





NEWS 


First service. In Ottumwa, Iowa, 
Presbyterians worshipped for the first 
time last month in the new sanctuary of 
Westminster Church (the Reverend 
William G. Borst, pastor). Dedication 
will take place next month. 


Former Moderator resigns pastorate. 
Dr. Herbert Booth Smith, Moderator of 
the Church’s 153rd General Assembly, 
resigned recently as pastor of First 
Church, Burlingame, California, During 
Dr. Smith’s seven-year pastorate there, 
membership jumped from 304 to more 
than 1,100. When his resignation be- 
comes effective next month he will be 
available for the interregnum ministry. 


Crusade in Trenton. Charles B. Tem- 
pleton, internationally known evangelist 
now studying at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, led the people of Trenton, 
New Jersey, recently in one of the city’s 
best-attended evangelism crusades in 
thirty-five years. Held in a school gym- 
nasium, the series of services was spon- 
sored by the Slackwood and Lawrence 
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Road Presbyterian Churches and the 
Olivet Baptist Church, The Canadian- 
born evangelist, a former sports cartoon- 
ist, conducted services during Lent in 
New York city’s Fifth Avenue Presby- 
Church (Dr. John Sutherland 
rently supply pastor of Trenton’s Ewing | 
Presbyterian Church. 

Costliest book. A copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible, lost since first mention of 
its existence in 1824, and recently re- 
discovered in London, England, was put 
on sale recently by Charles Scribner's 
Sons at a price “considerably higher” 
than the highest price ever paid for a 





known as the Shuckburgh copy, for Sir | 
| 
library in England in the 1820's. The dis- | 
covery of the book brings to forty-six | 
the number of Gutenberg Bibles known | 
to exist. There are thirteen copies known 
to exist in the United States. 
. | 
On European Trip. Three women, | 
representing the Presbyterian Church in 


Presbyterian Women’s Organizations in 


Spain, Yugoslavia, France, Switzerland, 
and Germany. They are Miss Margaret 
Shannon, New York city; Mrs. H. How- 
ard Black of Wappingers Falls, New 
York; and Mrs. J. T. Robison of Texar- 
kana, Texas. This is the first time an 
official delegation of church women has 
gone to Yugoslavia to strengthen ties 
between Yugoslav and U. S. church 
women. 





SAFE WALKING... 


for invalids and 
recuperating persons 











The Anchor Walking Aid leads 
the way to renewed strength and 
confidence. It's sturdy, light- 
weight, easy to handle. Can be 
taken or used anywhere. Won't 
tip or slip. Used by hospitals 
throughout U.S. $1 2.50r-.0.2. 
Order today. (Cash with Order! 


Anchor Mfg. 00. 





















54 W. Water St., Piqua, Ohie 
WANT MONEY 
for your Group? 
\ Wh 
Ls / Attention—Youth or Wom- 
en's Groups! Have fun mak- 


ing your own gifts—or make big group 
profits, with Hand Laced Leather Goods. 
Free Ester Leathercraft Catalog illustrates, 
lists 34 unfinished items in leather, com- 
pletely sewn, punched, ready for colorful 
hand lacing. Buy wholesale. Excellent profit 
margin on Belts, Billfolds, Purses, Coin, Key 
Cases, etc. 

ESTER LEATHER COMPANY 
Dept. P. 145 St. Paul St. Rochester 4, New York 
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Lord Mayor of Chiengrai, 
Thailand, Is X-rayed 


Overbrook Hospital at Chiengrai, Thailand, has a 
new X-ray machine. Made possible by gifts of Pres- 
byterian churches to the 1950 Medical Emphasis 
drive, the equipment includes a large generator, When 
the latter starts up at the press of a button, the towns- 
people are unfailingly amazed. 

At the dedication ceremony of the X-ray equip- 
ment, attended by nearly all of C hiengrai’s leading 
citizens, Dr. Edwin McDaniel, who hes been at his 
station only a year and a half, gave a short speech in 
Thai. Young people from the church sang, the nurses 
served tea, and Mrs. McDaniel received guests. 

First to be X-rayed was the Lord Mayor of the 
city. The film was immediately developed and put on 
display. As an ecumenical part of the service, Dr. 
McDaniel invited a Baptist friend, the Reverend 
Alfred Van Benschoten, to give a brief Gospel mes- 
sage. The talk, “God’s X-ray,” though addressed 
primarily to the assembled guests, went out over the 
new public address system to all the patients in the 
hospital. One of the patients was particularly im- 
pressed by this talk. He announced that he had New X-ray machine is put to work by Dr. Edwin Me- 
accepted Christ and asked the hospital evangelist Daniel at Overbrook Hospital in Chiengrai, Thailand. 





. to instruct him and his children for baptism. 


Another man became a Christian while visiting 
his sick daughter in the hospital, Within two weeks 
this new convert brought thirteen of his neighbors 
to the hospital to hear firsthand from Boon Ta, the 
enthusiastic evangelist there, the story of Jesus. All 
thirteen were eventually baptized. 





Leadership Training is Special Overseas 
Emphasis for 1951 


Current events in China underline the urgency, in 
fields where we still have freedom, of turning over to 
national Christians every possible post of leade rship, 
and of training inte “yee ‘ly workers on the field where 
they are serving. Leadership training is, therefore, 
being given priority in 1951 by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Already reports coming from overseas show a vig- 
orous response. The United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines has planned an ambitious program of 
training for the men and women who have charge of 
nearly 800 congregations. The majority of these have 
had incomple te seminary training or none at all, but 
they are eager to learn more about the work of she “p- 
herding their people. Month-long institutes in differ- 
ent parts of the islands, weekend conferences, corre- 
spondence courses, Bible reference books at reduced 
prices to those who cannot afford to pay the full cost, 
improved facilities at Bible schools and seminaries— 
these are all parts of this program to strengthen 
Church leadership. 

In 1949 the Foreign Board began a series of five 
special emphasis years with one on Ev angelism. Fol- 
lowing the years for Medical Work (1950) and 
Leadership Training (1951), Christian Community Father and daughter, both converted at X-ray dedica- 
Services will be featured in 1952. tion, are baptized by Overbrook hospital evangelists. 
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ROLL OF HONOR BOARDS 


Tastefully designed and skillfully executed, this beautiful and digni- 
fied walnut board is well constructed of five-ply panel board ( 7%” stock) 
with walnut veneer face. The stars, crosses, and letters are of plastic 
wood in durable, gold-tone finish. There are flag openings at the top 


corners. Available in four sizes. Delivery extra. 


P43-A...22” x 25”. ..$16.50 
M35. ..22" 2ST"... VO 


stars are also available at $1.50 per dozen. 


CHURCH SERVICE PROGRAM 





With page one lithographed in full color and the 
remaining pages blank, these four-page folders will 
make attractive bulletins for your church services and 
can be printed, mimeographed or multigraphed in- 
expensively with attractive results. $1.75 for 100 
folders, $7.00 for 500, $12.00 for 1000. 


PeG. cae Bae ...San00 
aa. ..22 nae"... 
Gilt lettered, lacquered surface, walnut-tone name plates (not exceed- 
ing 23 letters), 45 cents each when ordered with board. Gold-tone 








26.00 


UNITED STATES FLAG OUTFIT 


Made of a combination of rayon and silk that re- 
sembles light taffeta, this United States flag has 
embroidered stars, sewed stripes, a pocket to slide 
over the oak pole, a plastic eagle and base, and 
yellow silk cord and tassels. 


Flag: 3’ x 5’... 8’ pole... . $23.00... Fringe on flag 
if desired, $3.50 extra. Delivery extra. 


Flag: 4°x 6’...9 pole... $27.00... Fringe on flag 


if desired, $4.00 extra. Delivery extra. 


CHRISTIAN FLAG OUTFIT 


The Christian flag is complete as above, but with 
a plastic cross in place of the eagle. 


Flag: 3’ x 5’... 8’ pole... $23.00. . . Fringe on flag 
if desired, $3.50 extra. Delivery extra. 
Flag: 4’ x 6’...9 pole... $27.00... Fringe on flag 
if desired, $4.00 extra. Delivery extra. 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 


Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


The above stores are the official book stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
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Oklahoma Youth Hold 


Inter-Faith Seminars 


Oklahoma young people in the Tulsa 
and Oklahoma City areas are sponsoring 
two youth seminars this month to learn 
something about the major religious 
faiths. 

One was held in Oklahoma City on 
April 7; the other will take place in 
Tulsa on April 14. Both are jointly spon- 
sored by Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish youth organizations. 

The seminars are featuring talks by 
youths of each faith, summarizing the 
beliefs of their faiths, with question and 
discussion periods on community inter- 
faith cooperation. 

Two movies are being shown: “One 
God—the Ways We Worship Him,” and 
“Tt Happened in Springfield,” an intro- 
duction to cooperative inter-faith com- 
munity action. 

Protestant Co-chairman is Bob Smith, 
Westminster Fellowship Synod Vice- 
moderator and state president of the 
United Christian Youth Movement. 


Chicago Girls Meet 
In Presbytery Conference 


More than two hundred Chicago girls 
studied their responsibility for extend- 
ing world friendship through the Church 
last month at the twenty-eighth annual 
Older Girls’ Conference of Chicago 
Presbytery. 

All high school students and active 
members of Westminster Fellowship in 
their own churches, the girls had as 
their theme, “Misses’ Mish-UN,” de- 
signed to teach the girls what part they 
can play in working toward a Christian 
world. 

Missionaries, foreign students, service 
projects, and “shops” for instruction car- 
ried out the international theme. 

Mrs. Anong Nimmanhiminta, mission- 
ary to Siam, was principal speaker and 
led a panel discussion with six other 
missionaries on the topic, “Nations 
United in Christ.” 

Feature of the conference was an 
“international pot-pie,” fashioned of cor- 
rugated paper, and filled at the opening 
of the conference with food which the 
girls brought from home. A “pack-it 
shop” packed the food for shipment to 
a minister in the Russian Zone of Ger- 
many. 

A Sunday morning church school serv- 
ice of “Hymns of All Nations” was fol- 
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lowed by a regular church service at 
which conference officers participated. 
A communion service closed the con- 
ference. 

Held at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Wilmette, Illinois, the conference drew 
girls and adult leaders from fifty-one 
churches in the Chicago area. The dele- 
gates were housed by Presbyterians in 
Wilmette and Evanston. 


Martha’s Vineyard To Be 
Center of Training Program 

A unique program of leadership train- 
ing on Martha's Vineyard Island off the 
coast of Massachusetts will be open this 
summer to student leaders in campus 
religious organizations who want train- 
ing, but need to earn money during their 
vacations. 

Under the program, the students will 
work in summer hotels, restaurants, and 
stores on the island during the day, and 
on three evenings each week will meet 
in seminars. 

The jobs will pay at least $200 apiece 
for the summer. 

Topics to be considered in the training 
sessions are leadership techniques, the 
Bible, and the “Relation of Christian 
Ethics to Contemporary Social Prob- 
lems.” 

The Reverend Leonard G. Clough, 
executive secretary of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement in New England, will 
direct the program. A group of inter- 
ested year-round and summer residents 





of Martha’s Vineyard is serving as an 
advisory committee.. 

The program opens June 23 and will 
end September 10. © 


Work Camp to Open 
This Month in Siam 


College students trom Malaya, Burma, 
Japan, and Siam are meeting in Chien- 
grai, Siam, this month for an unusual 
World Council of Churches Work Camp. 

The camp will be held in an experi- 
mental Christian community near Chien- 
grai. A rural agricultural enterprise, the 
community was started in the jungle 
two years ago by sixty Christian fam- 
ilies. Each family has about three acres 
of jungle land granted by the govern- 
ment on a homesteading basis, and has 
worked to clear the land and raise crops. 

The work campers are planning to 
construct a building which the commu- 
nity can use as an economic center. The 
community shares heavy farm machin- 
ery and tools, but has no building to 
house and repair the machinery or to 
store rice. 

One of the directors of the camp will 
be the Reverend Ray Cloyd Downs, 
former youth secretary at the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions, who 
is now a missionary to Siam. 


Tennessee Teenagers 


Launch Work Project 

Teenagers in the Cordova Presby- 
terian Church, Cordova, Tennessee, are 
working on farms this spring to earn 
money for a housing unit at their Pres- 
bytery summer conference grounds in 
Amory, Mississippi. 

The farms are owned by Mr. Ed 
Humphreys, of Cordova, their West- 
minster Fellowship adviser, who has 
offered to match every doilar they donate 
to the building fund with one of his own. 





Mrs. Stanley Wick, Presbyterian missionary to Guatemala, shows native cos- 
tume to girls at Chicago Presbytery’s Older Girls’ Conference in Wilmette, II. 
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ay eee 
Keuell Cooks 


‘WAKE UP or BLOW UP 


America: 
Lift the world 


or lose it! 





FRANK C. 
LAUBACH 


Every American 
4 
asks: How can« 


we world- 





stop 
Communist 





. wide 
> aggression? Is there hope for peace? Dr. ¢ 
> Laubach’s on-the-spot observations con- 
firm his belief: the world’s wounds can be 
healed before they fester under the poison- 
ous influence of the Kremlin. Here is the ¢ 
Christian plan for world peace.—Timely, 
Challenging, Constructive, $2.00 


The BOOK of LEVITICUS 


an exposition 
CHARLES R. ERDMAN} 


’ 
2 The Book of Leviticus may best be de- 
2 scribed as being a directory for divine 
>worship. It is more than merely an 
2 Old Testament book; actually the entire 
§ Epistle to the Hebrews interprets it. The 
more one understands about Leviticus, the 
closer he is to the heart of the Christian 


$2.00 


Gospel. 


A BETTER HOPE 





: 
: 
. 
‘ 
‘ 
. 


and 


other sermons 


CHARLES 
RAY 
GOFF 


: 


Humble, yet bril- 
liant, as simple 
and direct as the 
>Sermon on the 
2 Mount, are these nineteen carefully se- 
lected sermons—Sermons with a Galilean $ 
accent that has the touch of the Master’s ¢ 
hand. A book to help strengthen the foun- 
> dations of Christian faith. $2.00 


: 








2eeeat your local bookstore 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 





NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK sessed | 




















Rev. Malcolm Van Dyke, Philadelphia Presbytery moderator, buys first share from 
John Strock, former Westminster Fellowship moderator, as Presbyterian youth of 
Philadelphia launch campaign to sponsor DP at Princeton University. Others 
are Rev, J. Tate, Fellowship adviser, and Ruth Irons, stewardship chairman, 


Last month they cleared brush in 
preparation for spring plowing. Later 
on they will both work and learn some- 
thing of land conservation pasture im- 
provement and flower culture. 

In — years, the young people 
attended conferences at other centers. 
This year they are hoping they can use 
their own 118-acre grounds and lake at 
Amory. 


Philadelphia Presbytery 
Holds Drive for DP 


Westminster Fellowship members in 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia are near- 
ing their poe in a project to finance a 
German student at Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Since February 4, the young people 


have been selling “shares” at a dollar 
each. They now have almost $1,000, the 
amount needed to pay a year’s expenses 
for Lajos Kereszturi, a theological stu- 
dent who has been assisting in religious 
work among students and children in 
German DP camps. He is a DP himself. 

Lajos will arrive this spring and be- 
gin his studies this September at Prince- 
ton. 

The Presbytery Westminster Fellow- 
ship hopes to raise an additional thou- 
sand dollars to finance his second year. 

Head of the project is Frank Lister, 
newly-elected presbytery moderator. 
Leading in the campaign is the Wayne 
Presbyterian Church, Westminster Fel- 
lowship, which put a notice in its church 
bulletin and on one Sunday collected 
$100 as the congregation left church. 











@ Personality Profile 
Hazel Martinez 
College Senior Hazel Martinez will 
graduate from the University of New 
Mexico this June. Having majored in 


mission school. The young singer de- 
cided on a church vocation when she 


to fill in at an understaffed mission 
school, First moderator of Rio Grande 
Presbytery, Westminster Fellowship, 
she spent last summer working in 
vacation church schools and cowboy 
camp meetings. In addition to her 
studies, Hazel lives at Menaul School, 
where she went to high school; assists 
with the Westminster Fellowship; 
and directs the choir at Second 
Church in Albuquerque. 





Spanish, she wishes to use that lan- 
guage in teaching at a Presbyterian 


took a year off from college recently 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-three years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning te Living’ 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
Alma Michigan 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 


Liberal arts and sciences curriculum. A splendid 

new plant and an able faculty. Christian empha- 

sis throughout. Thirty states ae. 230 
‘or 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Presbyteri 1,000 stud derate cost. Lib- 

eral arts pre-professional ond vocational training. 

Excellent School of Music with graduate division. 
phasis on training for Christian leadership. 








freshmen are being admitted 
1951. Write now for information. 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanover, Indians 


J. WALTER MALONE, President 














BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a coilege year at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
to $684 
including board, room, tuition. fees. Fully ac- 
credited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music, business administration. 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 


PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of study—worship—work 
—pla . student body from all over America 

al tocen four continents . . . coeducational 
. small classes . . . Presbyterian. 


J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 

















BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well- 
established Reputation for College Preparation. 
Smal! classes. Experienced masters. Cultivation 
of initiative and self-reliance. Wide choice - 
sports and student activities. Grades 7-12 


Cuntenta D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 75, Sichetewe, NL. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

















ARROLL 
OLLEGE 


A coeducational, liberal arts college, 
closely-affiliated with the Presbyte- 
rian church and dedicated to a pro- 
gram of Christian higher education. 
Nelson Vance Russell, President 
WAUKESHA WISCONSIN 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


LAKE 
FOREST 
COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College 
for men and women— 
Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, Business 
ton, Sean Pre-professional courses in 1 Medicine, 
ow 

limited to 900 ‘students—Suburban environment— 
30 miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North 
Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full time Presby- 
terian Chaplain in residence—Aims to develop 
socially ib} yY active citizens 
with a Christian orientation to life. 


Ernest A. Johnsen, Ph.D., Pres. 
Loke Forest, Illinois 











(PENNINGTON) 





—_—_—__ 

ww FOR BOYS Accredited College P 
and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 
classes with daily telp of friendly 






Masters. Remedial reading Musie, 
crafts, Varsity & all sports, gym, pool. 
Ne ar Prinecton, Tltth yr, Endowed, 
Graduates in 89 colleges, Catalog. 







tra S. Pimm, 0.D., Headmaster 
Box P., Pennington. WN. J. 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and _ theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roiio La Porre, President 
Dubuque, Iowa 




















CCE COLLEGE 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts College offering 
general and specialized education toward more 
than thirty different careers for men and women. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


bhindenwood College 


arles, Me. Suburb of St. Louis 
A secieainn College for Women. Est. 1827, fully 
accredited. A.B., B.S., B.M. and B.M.E. degrees. 
Arts and sciences, pre-professional and variety of 
vocational courses. Distinguished faculty. thor- 
ough counseling. Friendly student community in 
which nearly every state is represented and many 
foreign Se Send for brochure. 

F. L. McCluer, President 


WESTERN COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 


For information about courses 
and careers, please write to 
the Director of Admissions 























DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern _ buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


UTAH’S Co-educational 
Accredited 
WESTMINSTER S<"e2eo 
1875 1951 
Economy 
Christian 


Robert D. Steele, President 


Salt Loke City 5, Utah 300 students 














Established 184 
The oldest ~ ser doe all Col- 
lege for women in the South. 
A e - ear, liberal arts college, fully accred- 
ited, oftering the A. B. degree. Student body 
of around 300, representing 26 states. A demo- 
cratic, Christian atmosphere with emphasis on 
developing the whole personality of each in- 
dividual student. 
Frank B. Lewis, Pre . Virginia 


ident?. s 





pa MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE ae: 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 
Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 

Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 














THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


cMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rev. Paul B. McCleave 


President 


A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
al liberal arts college of 900 
students. emphasizing high 
scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 


MARYVILLE 
COLLEGE 
Founded 1819 

















WOOSTER 
Co-ed—1200 Stu- 
dents—100 Faculty 
Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
Years. 

B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus, 
President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 
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AUDIO-VISUALS 


THE Fimstrip Steps Out by Monroe Drew, Jr. (below) 
SELECTED Firms FOR Cuurcu Use by S. Franklin Mack, page 33 
“Guess or KNOW” by Clayton T. Griswold, page 35 
RECORDINGS by S. Franklin Mack, page 36 
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THE 
ILMSTRIP 


STEPS OUT 


By MONROE 


New devices give great 
effectiveness to once- 
humble picture medium 


M°* r church people have heard of 
slidefilms. Few have taken them 
very seriously, Sixteen millimeter sound 


motion pictures have been easier to use 
and have offered more glamorous possi- 


30 


DREW, JR. 


bilities, especially since Hollywood be- 
came mildly interested in educational 
and religious productions. 

But we have had slidefilms, or “film- 
strips” as they are often called, for over 
twenty-five years. Still pictures, printed 
on standard 35 millimeter motion picture 
“stock,” they have provided the capable 
teacher a useful and 


and resourceful 


much cheaper substitute for more bulky 
slide sets, with which the pictures have 
an embarrassing habit of getting dis- 
arranged and even arriving upon the 
screen upside down. The strips have 
been silent, for the most part, with 
scripts to be adapted or read by the 
local user, Sound until recently has been 
a problem, not only because lightweight 
record players have had inferior per- 
formance and limited playing time (five 
minutes in standard 78 rpm, 12 inch 
records) . . . but also due to the lack 
of interest on the part of users; most 
preachers and teachers prefer the sound 
of their own voices to that of others, 
however professional, 

We are now beginning to realize that 
the human imagination is surprisingly 
flexible that, as long as action is 
suggested or “outlined” audiences fill 
in the details for themselves, and enjoy 
doing so. We have had the example of 
pantomime throughout man’s history . . . 
and radio drama, while it is still quite 
undeveloped and immature has opened 
up vast new “grazing lands” for the 
listening public. 

Now the final physical shackle on the 
use of filmstrips has effectively been 
broken . . . long-playing groove records 
and magnetic tape have made _high- 
quality recordings of sufficient uninter- 
rupted length possible and practical. 

Excellent pioneer work has already 
been done in the religious audio-visual 
field, using sets of unbreakable 78 rpm 
records, which meant pauses in the pres- 
entation, but acceptable continuity. In 
fact, the development of “unbreakable” 
discs should not be underrated as a ma- 
jor factor in the speed-up of interest 
and development with religious sound 
slidefilms. The Congregationalists and 
Methodists have done the most in the 
medium, with the rest of us trundling 
along behind. 

The Presbyterian Church in_ the 
U.S.A., through its Board of Christian 
Education, is entering the field in an 
ambitious way, putting its confidence in 
the medium of magnetic tape rather 
than 33% microgroove (long-playing) 
disc records, Low cost recorder-playback 
combinations, simple to operate and 
reasonably durable, are being sold in 
great numbers across the country. Tape 
duplication is already cheaper than 78 
rpm groove record “pressing,” and the 
added permanence of quality plus un- 
limited life of the recording even in a 
repaired or patched state further re- 
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duces the cost factor. In addition, tape 
records can easily be erased and the 
tape reused. Safety devices on the better 
low-cost units make accidental erasure 
impossible. More will be said later in 
this article about our own Church's plans 
in this medium. 


Series on running a 
school demonstrates 
new possibilities 


But the big news in sound slidefilms 
is an interdenominational project in 
which our Church participated with 
both planning and underwriting. Pro- 
duced by the International Council of 
of Religious Education (now the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches) in cooperation 
with the Protestant Film Commission, a 
Leadership Education Audio-Visual Kit 
has been made by the Jam Handy Or- 
ganization. Composed of ten filmstrips, 
nine with sound and one in color with 
accompanying script . . . this invaluable 
package is offered in long-playing 33% 
rpm microgroove records at $65.00, or 
in the broken presentation “old-fash- 
ioned” 78 rpm records at $75.00. 

Let’s take a look at it. . . for this kit 
is sure to mean better church schools 
for our children wherever it is used. 

The LEAV Kit, as it is called by the 
initial-minded, makes up a complete, 
“packaged” program to help recruit and 
train teachers. Every church school 
teacher should know the simple funda- 
mentals of child psychology. How do 
children grow, and what are their major 
problems in development? A few ses- 
sions with these filmstrips, used care- 
fully, as described in the extensive 
guides provided with them, should find 
even the most timid or unimaginative 
teacher on the road to much more in- 
spired and capable performance. 

One of the strips tells the true but 
camouflaged story of a teacher who 
learned in an impressive way some of 
the basic lessons of preparation, spiritual 
as well as mental. The Teacher Prepares 
may sound like a dry, instructional piece 
designed only for those who want to 
know the mechanics of being a good 
instructor, but actually it has dramatic 
impact and real inspiration. Its “heroine” 
prays her way into a better relationship 
with one of her problem pupils. Those 
who see and discuss the filmstrip will 
long remember her experience and per- 
haps even make it their own. 

The purpose of the kit is a broad 
one—to cover the basic fundamentals of 
religious education, even to the problem 
of Making the Most of Rooms and 
Equipment. Most of the titles are self- 
explanatory, Leads to Leadership, the 
Great Adventure (why be a teacher?), 
So You're the Superintendent, the Teach- 
er Teaches. Training becomes a more 
intriguing experience, and_ thousands 
who might muddle along at a low in- 
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ANE, for example, plays second- 

fiddle to a baby sister at home, 
has become a wallflower type. Her 
teacher at church school must find 
Jane’s capabilities, answer her need 
to feel part of the team, 








omMY, on the other hand, is out- 
i shone and bossed around by his 
big brother. He must be taught he 
doesn’t have to clown to get atten- 
tion, that he’s an able, likeable boy 
in his own right, 
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terest level will find themselves “seeing 
things” for the first time because screen 
and speaker make ideas more vivid and 
understandable. 

The Leadership Education Audio- 
Visual Kit is only a beginning. Our 
churches must go through a lengthy and 
exacting process before they will qualify 
as practical exponents of good audio- 
visual techniques, even with this pack- 
age. Field staffs, directors of Christian 
education and local “leaders of leaders” 
must study these strips and learn to use 
them well before many local church 
schools will consider them a valuable 
investment in permanent training-film 
library terms. 

This ambitious project, released last 
November, is the first recorded material 
in the church field to be offered in micro- 
groove 334 rpm long-playing form. Miss 
Pearl Rosser, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Audio-Visual and Radio Edu- 
cation, Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches, has now 
graciously granted the Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education permission 
to transfer the sound to tape and proceed 
with our plans of using tape rather than 
groove records. Our field staff is being 
equipped with portable recorder-play- 
back units and tape versions of the kit, 
so that soon we will have our claims 
concerning tape put to the acid test in 
local situations. 

Our curriculum servicing program this 
fall will use sound slidefilms as its back- 
bone, bringing the educational strategy 
of our Church to the congregations in 
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a more objective and efficiently pack- 
aged form than ever before. 

And later this year of 1951, our Board 
of Christian Education will take another 
step forward audio-visually, in the re- 
lease of a series of four training film- 
strips in the field of churchmanship. This 
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series has the inviting title, Your Church 
and You. It will describe, for the whole 
Church family, the structure of our de- 
nomination as related to the local con- 
gregation, and will spell out the func- 
tions of sessions, elders, deacons, and 
trustees. Designed to be a local church 
training library item, the series will be 
sold through the Westminster Book 
Stores either as a series or individually, 
by parts. The cost will be low; and since 
the sound involved will be on tape, in 
the most economical version, 78 rpm 
standard groove records will be avail- 
able only as a stopgap for churches as 
yet without tape playback machines. De- 
pendable tape recorder-playback units 
are already being sold through the West- 
minster Bookstores and approximately 
as many local churches have the tape 
machines, even now, as own micro- 
groove units, 

All this does not mean for one moment 
that motion pictures have been forgotten 
or will be replaced by still pictures. 
Fire Upon the Earth, for instance, has 
had a most enthusiastic reception, as 
the first curriculum film in the religious 
field. But motion pictures do not as yet 
fit the Church’s economy. They are ex- 
tremely expensive to produce and hard 
to distribute. The teaching film oppor- 
tunity is a vast one and should definitely 
have high priority. Sound slidefilms, 
helped greatly by the appearance of so 
useful and distinguished an example as 
the LEAV Kits, will get us into the realm 
of truly useful audio-visuals quickly and 
consistently. We are beginning to move 
in the right direction. 
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A scene from The Great Commandment, 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 





wy Films means what it implies: 
that many good films had to be 
omitted. All here listed are on the 
“recommended” list of the Division of 
Christian Education of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. The use of an asterisk (*) desig- 
nates those on the Division’s “highly 
recommended” list. For fuller evalua- 
tions see: Audio-Visual Resources Guide, 
Division of Christian Education, 206 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois ($1.50). “PDS” means Presbyterian 
Distribution Service; “RFA”—Religious 
Film Association, Most films also avail- 
able from local film dealers. 


Feature Length Films 

*The King of Kings (105’—$20— 
RFA). Cecil B. DeMille’s magnum opus 
of twenty-five years ago. The number 
one religious film extravaganza of all 
time. World-renowned. 

*The Great Commandment (80’— 
$12—Films, Inc. New York). Joel, a 
Zealot leader, fails to enlist Jesus to lead 
a revolt, Hearing the Sermon on the 
Mount and the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, he is moved to risk his own 
life for a Roman soldier. (Cathedral 
Films) 

Reaching From Heaven (80’—$25— 
RFA). A comfortable congregation has 
its complacency shattered, its Christian- 
ity challenged by an accident involving 
a homeless stranger. Strongly evange- 
listic. (Missouri Synod Lutheran film) 

*] Am With You (75’—$16—PDS, 
RFA). A Swedish missionary in Southern 
Rhodesia, his faith shaken when tragedy 
strikes, regains spiritual strength through 
the supreme faith of an African Chris- 
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tian. Superb scenic photography. 
(Church of Sweden) 

Our Changing World (color—70’— 
$25—Methodist film libraries). Creative 
evolution at work through the ages. Re- 
markable time lapse and microphotog- 
raphy. (John Ott for Methodist Church ) 

*Again Pioneers (7()’—$12—PDS, 
RFA). Colleen Townsend, Sara Padden, 
and Tom Powers in a strong treatment 
of the migrant versus the “respectable” 
community, (Protestant Film Commis- 
sion) 

*Second Chance (72’—-$15—[free to 
Presbyterians] —PDS). Ruth Warrick, 
John Hubbard, and Hugh Beaumont in 
the story of Ed and Emily Dean, how 
they let the details of living arrest their 
spiritual growth and how Emily got her 
“second chance.” (PFC film) 

“The Two Kingdoms (62’ — $16 — 
Cathedral distributors ). Powerful drama- 
tization of the conflict between Christian 
ideals and Nazi philosophy in postwar 
Germany. (Caravel, for United Luth- 
eran Church) 

Prejudice (60’—$12—RFA). A young 
production manager who thinks he has 
no racial prejudice discovers that he 
had, and is startled by the consequences 
into doing something about it. (PFC) 


Films for Program Use 

God in Nature 

*Dust or Destiny (color—50’), *God 
of the Atom (color—40’), God of Cre- 
ation (color—50’), Voice of the Deep 
(color—30’), (Apply Moody Bible Insti- 
tute, Chicago, IIl.). The mysteries of 
the universe impressively presented as 
evidence of God at work in his crea- 


tion. Remarkable scientific photography. 
(Produced by Irwin Moon and the 
Moody Institute of Science.) 

God’s Wonders in Your Own Back- 
yard (color—19’—$4—RFA). A narrator 
comments on the bugs and insects un- 
covered by a boy and girl poking among 
the leaves in their backyard. 

Hills and the Sea (color—10’—$4— 
RFA). Beautiful color photography with 
appropriate music. No spoken words, 
Suitable for worship. (A Harmon Foun- 
dation film) 

God in the Old Testament 

*The Creation According to Genesis 
(color—i0’—$4—RFA). A text is drawn 
from Genesis 1:1—2:3, Creation is sym- 
bolically portrayed in scenes from na- 
ture. Man is effectively represented by 
footsteps and shadows. Suitable for 
worship. (Herman Boxer) 

*Ruth (38’—$12—RFA). The Bible 
story of Ruth, reverently portrayed and 
beautifully photographed in Transjor- 
dan. (J. Arthur Rank for Religious Films, 
Ltd. ) 

Queen Esther (45’—$16—RFA). Asa 
Jewish family celebrating the Feast of 
Purim, reads from the Book of Esther, 
the story unfolds. (Cathedral Films) 
Life and Teachings of Jesus 

The Nativity (20’—$7.50—RFA). 
Story of Christmas from the annuncia- 
tion to the adoration of the Wise Men. 
Narrated in the words of the King James 
version. (American Bible Society film) 

A Voice in the Wilderness (30’—$8 
RFA). Story of John the Baptist, Good 
depiction of economics, politics, and 
religion in the time of Jesus. Technically 
“fair to good.” (Cathedral Films) 

Rich Young Ruler (27’—$8—RFA). 
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Returning home sorrowing from his en- 
counter with Jesus, the rich young ruler 
entertains a traveler (James) who inter- 
prets effectively Jesus's teaching. (Ca- 
thedral Films) 

No Greater Power (20’—$6—RFA). 
The story of Zacchaeus. (Cathedral 
Films) 

Jairus’s Daughter (30’—$8—RFA). 
The daughter of ape a ruler in the 
synagogue, is healed by Jesus. (Cathe- 
dral Films) 

*A Certain Nobleman (18’ — $6— 
RFA). When a rich nobleman’s only son 
becomes ill, his Christian teacher, Milo, 
persuades the nobleman to seek Jesus's 
aid, (Cathedral Films) 

Journey Into Faith (34’—$8—RFA). 
The last days of Jesus as seen by Cleo- 
pas, a follower, one of the two encoun- 
tered by Jesus on the road to Emmaeus 
after the Resurrection. (Cathedral 
Films) 

Blind Beggar of Jerusalem (27’— 
$8—RFA). What happens when Jemuel, 
healed at the Pool of Siloam, is cast out 
of the Temple. (Cathedral Films) 

*Barabbas The Robber (38’—$12— 
RFA). Passion week events as they 
would have appeared to Barabbas, 
leader of a gang of rebels, Freed in 
reference to Jesus, Barabbas feels that 
he died for me.” (J. Arthur Rank) 

The Good Samaritan, The Lost 
Sheep, The Prodigal Son, The Ten 
Talents (color—14’—$7.50 each—RFA). 
Excellent puppet films produced by the 
Protestant Radio Commission for use on 
television. 

The Early Church 

Life of Paul (Cathedral’s series of ten 
films). Outstanding: 

*Ambassador for Christ (28’—$8— 
RFA). Paul’s journey with Barnabas 
from Antioch to Jerusalem to help re- 
lieve the famine there, and their return 
to Antioch with John Mark. 

*First Missionary Journey (30’—$8 
—RFA). Paul, Barnabas, and Mark jour- 
ney from Antioch to Salamis and Paphos, 
convert Sergius Paulus. 

Life of Paul (J. Arthur Rank series 
of five films). Outstanding: 

#3: Faith Triumphant (22’—$6). 
Paul, arrested at Jerusalem, transferred 
to Caesarea, makes his famous defence 
before Agrippa. 

#5: Crown of Righteousness (24’— 
$6—RFA). Concluding film in the series. 
Paul, tried before Nero and released, is 
re-imprisoned after Rome is burned. “I 
have fought the good fight... .” 

The March of Faith 

*Fire upon the Earth (color—26’— 
$10—Westminster Bookstores) . Striking- 
ly original graphic depiction of the mile- 
posts of Christianity’s onward march 
through the centuries. (Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education) 

Ways Men Worship 
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*QOne God (37’—$10—RFA). Salient 
features of Catholic, Jewish, and Prot- 
estant worship. Based on One God by 
Florence May Fitch, (Fakas) 

*Your Neighbor Celebrates (color— 
28’—$6.50 [b&w $4] RFA). Informal 
presentation to young people, in a com- 
munity center, of five Jewish festivals. 
(John Ott for Anti-Defamation League) 
Bible Background 

The Land of the Book (30’—$9— 
RFA). A traveler returning from Pales- 
tine shows movies of the places he has 
visited. (Religious Films, Ltd.) 

Two Thousand Years Ago Series 
(Five films, $6 each, RFA). The Home 
(19’), The Day’s Work (21’), The 
School (16’), The Travellers (22’), The 
Synagogue (22’). Settings, costumes, 
and properties reproduced accurately, 
acting unhurried, (J. Arthur Rank) 
The Story of the Bible 

The Book for the World of Tomor- 
row (28’—$10—RFA, American Bible 
Society). Story of the Bible manuscripts, 
modern translations, and the work of 
the American Bible Society. (American 
Bible Society ) 

Christianity at Work 

Where Love Is, God Is (40’—$12— 
RFA). Tolstoy’s story of a cobbler, em- 
bittered by the death of his child. He 
befriends three strangers and then real- 
izes he has received his Master three 
times. (Religious Film Society of Eng- 
land) 

Crosstides (color—30’—$8—PDS). A 
kaleidoscopic survey of population ex- 
pansion in California and the heroic at- 
tempt of the Church to meet the chal- 
lenge. (Presbyterian USA Board of 
National Missions ) 

Northern Outpost (color—30’—$8— 
PDS). The Church on the Alaskan fron- 
tier. (Presbyterian Board of National 
Missions ) 

Great Spirit of the Plains (color— 
27’—$5—RFA). Life among the Okla- 
homa Indians; the role of the United 
States Bureau of Indian Affairs and of 
the Church, (Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions ) 

We Would Be Building (color—20’— 
$5—RFA). Organization of a congrega- 
tion in a new suburban community. 
(Mission Council Congregational-Chris- 
tian Church) 

Salt of the Earth (50’—$12—RFA). 
Evangelism and Stewardship, he-man 
style, in a Pennsylvania coal-mining 
Community. (Cathedral Films, for Unit- 
ed Lutheran Church) 

Out of the Dust (40’—$10—RFA). 
The story of Pablo as seen by an Ameri- 
can business man through the eyes of a 
young missionary in Cuba. (Caravel 
Films, for Northern Baptist Convention) 

*South of the Clouds (35’—$8—PDS, 
RFA). A Moslem girl meets Christianity 
in the person of a Christian girl at the 


American College for Women in Beirut, 
Lebanon. (PFC) 

*My Name is Han (27’—$8—PDS, 
RFA). Han and family, returning to find 
their home destroyed, their land laid 
waste, are befriended by Christian 
townspeople. All Chinese cast. (PFC) 

*Kenji Comes Home (33’—$9—PDS, 
RFA). A returning Japanese soldier 
encounters devastation, unemployment, 
Communism, and Christianity, (PFC) 
Other excellent Japan films: *Fujita, 
Orphan in Japan (color—35/—$12— 
PDS, RFA); *Toru’s People (color— 
30’-$9—RFA, PDS); *Kyoto Story 
(color—30’—$9—RFA). 

*In the Footsteps of the Witch Doc- 

tor (20’-$6—RFA). Documentary film 
on medical missions in the Belgium 
Congo seen against a background of 
native customs and the powerful in- 
fluence of the witch doctor (Cathedral 
Films) 
Other excellent Africa films: *Kezli 
of Zorzor (color—30’—$10—RFA); 
From Fear to Faith (20’—$6—RFA) 
(J. Arthur Rank); Healing of M’Vondo 
(color—30’—$9—PDS) (Specify sound 
in ordering). 

Lifting India’s Shadows (color—30’ 
—$10—United Lutheran Bookstores). 
The way in which one church is planted 
in a typical Indian village. (James & 
Schwep for Board of Foreign Missions 
of the United Lutheran Church) 

Heart of India (color—30’—$9—PDS). 
A young Indian Christian, nearing grad- 
uation from college, reviews his life to 
find an answer to the question, “What 
shall I become?” Prepartition, but still 
the best film on Christian work in India. 
(H. R. Ferger and Alan Shilin for Pres- 
byterian USA Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions ) 

Christian Solutions to Life’s Problems 

Beyond our Own (40’—$10—PDS, 
RFA). Peter and Bob Rogers, popular 
college football stars, balance the appeal 
of “success” against the call of human 
need. (PFC) 

*Birthday Party (28’—$S—RFA). 
Janie, quick with the right answers in 
Sunday school, gets a lesson in the ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule. (PFC) 

*What Happened to Jo-Jo (30’—$8 
—RFA). Jo-Jo and the other young peo- 
ple of her city church become socially 
conscious the hard way. (PFC) 

*And Now I See (40’—$10—[free to 
Presbyterians]—PDS). George Miller 
discovers the meaning of stewardship 
through seeing the church at work. (Ca- 
thedral Films for United Lutheran 
Church) 

The Difference (45’—$12—RFA). A 
young man takes his hard-headed uncle’s 
business ideals with him to a church 
college (Lutheran) and gets some les- 
sons in applied Christianty. (Cathedral 
Films, for United Lutheran Church) 
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RADIO AND TV 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


“I watched your Guess or Know pro- 
gram at 2 vp, m. today and thoroughly 
enjoyed it. This is a different type of 
program and very appropriate for the 
Sabbath day.” 

“Again may I say how much we 
appreciate a TV program which brings 
the Bible closer to our people of Phila- 
delphia. We hope you can continue this 
for many weeks and months.” 

“Your new religious TV broadcast 
Guess or Know is great. This program 
has attracted the interest of all ages here 
at our house.” 

Many such letters have come to tele- 
vision station WCAU since Mrs. Harold 
Faust’s Bible quiz program first ap- 
peared in the homes of the Philadelphia 
TV area that historic Sunday afternoon, 
December 3, 1950, from 2:00 to 2:30 
ep. M. Harold S. Faust, pastor of the 
Overbrook Hills Presbyterian Church 
and an ardent collaborator in the project, 
has provided the following illuminating 
glimpses backstage. 


HILADELPHIA is enthusiastic about 

television—three quarters of a mil- 
lion sets in use at last report. The Radio 
and Television Committee of the Phila- 
delphia Council of Churches began 
working on program ideas and one of 
the most promising was the Guess or 
Know format developed by Mrs. Harold 
Faust. After a number of her scripts were 
approved by the committee they were 
presented to Charles Vanda, vice-presi- 
dent of WCAU-TV. He liked them so 
much that he set aside one-half hour of 
free time each Sunday afternoon for 
the program. 

Mrs. Faust, who had previously at- 
tended a_ television workshop of the 
Protestant Radio Commission, then 
sought the advice of the American Bible 
Society and of the producers of the 
Lamp Unto My Feet program and spent 
most of the summer writing scripts. 
Meanwhile William D, Powell and Oli- 
ver B. Gordon of the Philadelphia Coun- 
cil of Churches wrote hundreds of letters 
to pastors, Sunday church school super- 
intendents, and directors of religious 
education, inviting young people be- 
tween twelve and fourteen years of age 
to take a preliminary “screening quiz” 
to qualify for auditions. The screening 
quiz consisted of a number of questions 
in the five areas to be covered by the 
program: Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, Church history, Bible geography, 
and Church music. More than _ fifty 
young people passed the “screening 
test” with good results. They were then 
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“Guess or Know” 


given a “Thousand Questions,” a ques- 
tionnaire-survey prepared by Mrs. Faust, 
consisting of two hundred questions in 
each of the five areas. Answers to the 
questions were to be found in the Bible 
and in such books as Church of Our 
Fathers by Ronald Bainton, The West- 
minster Atlas, and The Handbook to the 
Hymnal. 

Dr. Gordon, Mr. Powell, and Mrs. 
Faust next auditioned groups of the 
young people in the studios of WCAU., 
After a few warming-up sessions, the 
successful contestants were given their 
dates for appearance. 

Finally all was in readiness for the 
first program on December 3, when Mrs. 
Faust and four young people, Allan M. 
Frew, Jr.. Irvin Kunzman, Jr., Martha 
Noel, and Pamela Reap, went on the air. 
The participants were prepared in gen- 
eral on the subject of the program but 
the questions were spontaneous and 
unrehearsed, The show was a success 
and was given favorable reviews in 
Variety and in the newspapers. Appre- 
ciative letters began to come in to the 
television station. 

Some of the most interesting video 
features shown are from exhibits bor- 
rowed from the Presbyterian Historical 
Society. Charles Anderson and Guy Klett 
arranged to provide at least one histori- 
cal item for each program of the series. 
The Philadelphia Public Library set a 
new precedent by lending some of its 
special materials; and Mrs. Max Forman, 
wife of Rabbi Forman, loaned a number 
of her valuable exhibits. A rare collec- 
tion of valuable Syrian objects was 
secured through the courtesy of Mrs. 
Helen Corey. The United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House has loaned many liturgi- 
cal items. 


An Indian treaty and an Indian peace 
pipe, from the Presbyterian Historical 
Society, were displayed one Sunday. On 
another program the conch shell which 
David Brainerd used in calling the In- 
dians to worship was blown. The iron 
chain used years ago at the Third Pres- 
byterian Church to halt Sunday traffic 
was exhibited. The “reindeer account 
books” of Sheldon Jackson became a 
part of the Christmas program. Authen- 
tic costumes of shepherds and _ sages 
were displayed and frankincense and 
myrrh were burned on another program. 
Many similar objects are produced from 
week to week. 

A mystery hymn is played each week 
and televiewers are invited to send the 
program director the title, names of com- 
poser and author, and suggested uses for 
the hymn. A beautiful Bible doll de- 
signed and dressed by Mrs. Max Forman 
is awarded for the best answer, Samuel, 
Moses, David, Miriam, and others in her 
world-famous set of Bible dolls have 
already been presented. The American 
Bible Society, cosponsor with the Phila- 
delphia Council of Churches, is also 
awarding individual editions of the 
Gospels. 

The program has aroused considerable 
viewer interest. Many letters include the 
comment, “Our whole family sees it.” 
People of various faiths and nonchurch 
people have appreciated the program. 
Eustace Gay, editor of the Philadelphia 
Tribune, wrote to say that each week 
he rented a television screen so that two 
hundred children could view the pro- 
gram, Because the participants are 
chosen on the basis of merit, the quiz 
show sparkles; and the growing audi- 
ence is found to be interracial, inter- 
denominational, and interfaith. 





Mrs. Harold Faust and young guests discuss Biblical dress on Guess or Know. 
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Keep a record of church history %) 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 4 
tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
pository, such a book adds beauty and 
. dignity to your church. 

‘ Engrossed designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
windows. Send for our free catalog. 








16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











PEWS, PULPIT s CHANCEL 
ee 


* « EARLY DELIVERY - - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 








J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
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FOR A HARD-TO-RAISE BUILDING FUND? 


DR. A. C. HAGEMAN 


RIPPEY, 1OWA 

has conducted build fund for 90 
Presbyterian churches, " costing from ‘$50,000 to 
$1,250,000 each, 10 of in 1950. 

Integrity, experience ond right metheds produce 
results Write'for details and open dates. 
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Paur’s Infantry Chorus, 
which is given over to Latin American 


1D. C., 





For the past two years, there has been 
a substantial increase in religious re- 
cordings offered to the public. 

The largest single category is Christ- 
mas carols. One is Columbia’s LP record 
ML-4231, which offers six Christmas 
carols sung by a quartet and eleven by 
the Mount Holyoke College Glee Club. 
An even larger listing is Columbia’s 
(LP) ML-2065, which features Morton 
Gould and his orchestra. 

Probably the most notable listing of 
hymns is Columbia’s (LP) ML-2077 
and ML-2098. These are Vols. I and II 





by the Mormon Tabernacle Choir of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
For those interested in somewhat 


more pretentious offerings there is Co- 
lumbia’s ML-4144, by the famous De 
one side of 


the other containing such stir- 
as Lvovsky’s “Hospodi 
“Here is Thy Foot- 


songs, 
ring numbers 
Polmilui,” Creston’s 
stool,” together with Palestrina’s “O 
Bone Jesu” and “Adoremus Te, Christe” 
and Ippolitov-Ivanov’s “Bless the Lord, 
O My Soul.” Another is ML-4117, in 
which Metropolitan's Helen Traubel 
sings some of the great oratorio num- 
bers from Mendelssohn, Handel, Bach, 
and Bizet. The Chancel Choir of Na- | 
tional Presbyterian Church, Washington, 
has recorded two new religious 
works never before put on wax—Zoltan 
Kodaly’s “Missa Brevis” and Benjamin 
Britten’s “Rejoice in the Lamb.” The 
recordings, both long-playing, were 
made by Radio Station WCFM, Wash- 
ington. 

Those who like best the old familiar 
hymns and gospel songs will be inter- 
ested in recent listings of Decca 45 rpm 
records. Here are a few: “Since Jesus 
Came Into My Heart;” “O, Day of Rest 
and Gladness” Frank Luther, Decca 
(9-14523), “Count Your Blessings” (9- 
14502), “Softly and Tenderly” (9- 
14509), “Ninety and Nine” (9-14521) 
(the Andrews Sisters); “He Leadeth 
Me” (9-14500) (Bing Crosby and or- 
gan); Songs of Devotion, Vols. I & II 
(Decca albums 9-1 and 9-34), (Fred 
Waring’s Pennsylvanians and Glee 
Club). 

News for churches interested in using 
recorded hymns as an aid to worship 
comes from Atlanta, Georgia. There the 
Protestant Radio Center, 712 Henry 
Grady Building, affiliated with the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, has pro- 
duced The Fellowship Recorded Hym- 
nal. These are 12” (LP) 33% rpm discs, 
specifically prepared to aid in congre- 
gational singing, offered at $3.25 each 
on a two-year renewable lease basis. | 












A Phonograph Record You Will 
Treasure 


THE CHANCEL CHOIR 


of the 


National Presbyterian Church 
Washington, D. C. 









Theodore Schaefer 
Conductor and Organist 


SINGING 


two beautiful choral works 
never before recorded 


“MISSA BREVIS” 


by Zoltan Kodaly 


“REJOICE IN THE LAMB” 


by Benjamin Britten 












On sale at fine record shops everywhere 
WCFM—LP 4—One 12” Record 


$5.95 
WCFM Recording Corporation 


1120 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C 









GOD of the JEW 


A 16mm 17 minute color sound film showing 
your Presbyterian Neighborhood House at 
work in a Jewish Community, Colorful Ortho- 
dox ritual is shown. Rental: $8.00 


AMBASSADOR FILMS 
Dept. A.G., 6652 Odell Avenue Chicago 31, tll. 








ay 6-13), plus ot 


se. 
new filmstrips for church ¥ 


Church Screen Productions 


P. O. BOX 5036 NASHVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


BETHANY HOME FOR THE AGED 


Offers a quiet, restful, Christian Home to per- 
sons of 65 years and over. Presbyterian owned 
and operated, this Home also offers safe invest- 
ment for your surplus funds, secured by Annuity 
Bond Plan. Liberal interest rate. Remember the 
Home in your Will. For further information write: 


Rev. Arthur F. Rumbaugh, Superintendent 
1005 Lincoln Avenue, Dubuque, lowa 


PrespyTertan Lire 
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By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 














Question: Please explain the Im- 
maculate Conception. 

Answer: The Immaculate Conception 
refers to the birth of Mary, not of Jesus. 
This story rests upon certain apocryphal 
writings, such as the Protevangelium of 
James, the Gospel of Thomas, the Gospel 
of Pseudo-Matthew, and the Gospel of 
the Nativity of Mary. These belong to 
that group of books known as New 
Testament Apocrypha. They are very 
different from the Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha, which attempted to give a con- 
tinuation of the history of the Israelites, 
after the last Old Testament books were 
written. 

The New Testament Apocrypha are 
definitely spurious, pious frauds. Nearly 
all of them had some heretical influence 
back of them. The Church condemned 
them and excluded them from Christian 
use. Even though the names of the books 
were practically forgotten, much of their 
contents were carried over into the tra- 
ditions of the Church of the Middle 
Ages. The Protestant Church has always 
insisted on subjecting these books to 
very careful investigation. The Roman 
Church has found it convenient to leave 
them in obscurity. However, to the stu- 
dent of the Bible, they are valuable, for 
they illustrate how heretical teaching 
began to come into the Church by the 
second century. Of course,, the ‘New 
Testament itself shows how heretical 
teaching began to creep in within the 
very first years of the Christian move- 
ment. 

According to the Protev angelium of 
James, Jos achim and Anna, Mary’s sup- 
posed parents, were aged and childless. 
They were sorely grieved over their 
childless state, being often insulted by 
their neighbors because of this. For ex- 
ample, when Joachim would bring his 
gifts to the altar, he was not allowed 
to offer them, because he was under the 
reproach of God for having no child. 

As the story goes, Anna saw a nest 
of birds in a tree, and lamented that 
even the sparrows were given children, 
but she was denied. While Joachim was 
away from home, shearing his sheep, an 
angel appeared to Anna, promising her 
a child, which should be spoken of 
throughout all the world. When Joachim 
returned home, he was told that Anna 
had conceived, He took ten lambs with- 
out blemish, twelve tender calves, and a 
hundred kids as an offering, and made a 
great celebration. When Mary was born, 
Anna is supposed to have sung “My soul 
is magnified this day,” etc. 

There is absolutely no historical foun- 
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dation for any of this fanciful story. It 
seems to have originated among a group 
with Ebionite ideas. The Ebionites con- 
sidered marriage defiling, and were at- 
tempting to remove the taint of sin one 
step further from Jesus, by having his 
mother born miraculously or without a 
human father. The Roman Catholic 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception is 
based on this material, though the Ro- 
man Church rejects these books, official- 
ly. This dogma was not announced by 
the Roman Church until 1854. If it had 
been true, it is strange it was not an- 
nounced before this late date. 





Question: From Tennessee: Should | 
a pastor stay in a church where he} 
knows the congregation does not want | | 
him? 

Answer: That depends to some extent | 
on why the congregation does not w ant | 
him. If he is ineffectual or lazy or of | 
unworthy character, first endeavor to get | 
the session to call a special meeting of | 
the congregation to seek the pastor’s| 
resignation. If this does not solve the 
problem, then they can appeal to pres- | 
bytery for aid in severing the pastoral | 
relation. Sometimes a congregation does | 
not want a minister because he preaches | 
the Gospel too fearlessly. In that case, | 
he should stay until he feels that his 
work is done, Paul overstayed his wel- | 








come in Ephesus, because he was “hurt- | 


ing business,” the business of manufac- | 
turing idols (Acts 19: 1-20:1). According 
to I Corinthians 16:8, 9, he said: “But 
I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost. | 
For a great door and effectual is opened 
unto me, and there are many adver- | 
saries.” It was the fact of opposition to | 
the Gospel that made him feel that he | 
must stay on. 


Correction: As Dr. Chamberlain's ar- 
ticle on the Assumption of Mary, in the 
March 17th issue, was originally writ- 
ten, he did not refer to Mary as being 
born of a virgin. Subsequent correspond- 
ence with a proofreader caused a misin- 
terpretation which led to the error that 
should have been, but was not, detected. 
Dr. Chamberlain and the editors of Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe do attempt to be accurate 
and fair. Dr. Chamberlain points out the | 
Roman Church holds that the Immacu- 
late Conception means that Mary was 
born without the stain of original sin. 
The document upon which the dogma 
of the Assumption is based, the Prote- 
vangelium of James, tells the story out- 
lined above, “of Mary being born, mirac- 
ulously, or without a human father.” 
“I was not attempting to deal with the 
refinements of Roman theology,” Dr. 
Chamberlain writes, “but with the his- 
torical origin of the dogma.” 

—THE EDITORS 








“*CHRIST Our PiLoT”’ 
Sallmani Latest 


ERE is an ideal picture for every 
boy’s room, for church and Sunda 


school, for camps, YMCA's, you 
centers, etc. An inspiring and com- 
manding  picture—beautifully repro- 


duced in six colors. 

The young man at the helm has felt 
the Master's touch and heard His voice. 
The consciousness of an inner strength 
makes him resolute and confident. No 
matter how severe the storm, Jesus 
points the way through. This is one of 
Sallman’s most important paintings. 
It is especially appropriate for the 
troublesome times. 


No. M4312—914x1142 inches $1.95 
No. M4512—12'5x1615 inches 3.95 
No. M4712—1812x22'2 inches 6.95 
No. M5712—2012x24'2 inches 10.95 


Order from your religious supply dealer 


Warner Iresd 


ANDERSON 14, INDIANA 

















A NEW TESTAMENT 
YOU’LL TURN TO 
TWICE AS OFTEN 


For 14 years Bible scholars worked at the 
most exciting job in the world—a new trans- 
lation of our Bible. The Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament has now 
been published. 

These men knew that in the 300 years 
since the King James translation, dramatic 
discoveries of old documents have shed 
new light on the Scriptures. The Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament is 
based on the most authoritative manu- 
scripts—some more ancient than any previ- 
ously known. In a sense, this new version is 
really our oldest New Testament—and it is 
far more accurate and easier to understand. 

Obscure, old-fashioned phrases are gone. 
Direct, understandable language quickens 


| each verse to glorious meaning ... yet the 


poetic beauty of the King James Version is 
preserved. Even the type is easier to read. 
Familiar margin-to-margin printing makes 
this New Testament as legible as any pop- 
ular book. You'll find it such a delight to 
read you'll turn to it twice as often. 

The Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament is authorized by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. Two million copies havealready been 
sold. Get yours at your bookstore today. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th Street « New York 17, N. Y. 
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White IS RIGHT! 


For gifts there is nothing finer than a 
beautiful National Bible or New Testa- 
ment bound in white Fabrikoid. 


Ne. 122W—Bible oe ponte people. Gold 


edges; easy to read type; helps and 
amen age presentation page; silk 
book mark 

No. 63Pw—New Testament with Psalms. 
Amber edges; white marker and presen- 
tation page. 

Ne. 46°W—New Testament with Psalms. 
Limp covers; yay edges; presentation 
page; silk marker. 


National sie.es 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 














CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Beard. Dignified, effective, and 
economical. Over 7,000 IN USE. 
Increase attendance, interest and 
collections. Write today for Mlus. 
Catalog PL. H. E. Winters Spe- 
clalty Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
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ENERGETIC MINISTER 


Biblical preacher wants pastorate in spiritual, 
wide awake church, Middle age, Write particu- 


lars, Box F. 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
321 S. 4th Se. Philadelphia, 6, Pa. 




















SERVICE—Hard maple stock, 
few parts. 

SAFETY—Slanting legs, not easily 
tilted. 

COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. 

Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept. PL 

A subsidiary of De Long, Leash & Be Leng 

Church Furriture e Renovations « Lighting 
Carpeting © Chapel Chairs 

1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 








CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


This Is Your Board of Foreign 
Missions (new edition). Brief out- 
line of the Board’s services and 
organization. Free. 

Church Leaders in a Time of Test- 
ing. Leadership training program 
in national churches overseas. Free. 
Leadership Training Summer 
Schools 1951. For church school 
teachers and other leaders in the 
Church. Lists and gives advance in- 
formation concerning the seven 
schools to be conducted this Sum- 
mer by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. Free. 





Literature Supplies 
Unprecedented demand is causing tem- 
porary shortages in some of the Church’s 
literature, particularly that relating to 
women’s organizations and to overseas 
areas of special current interest. Paper 
shortages and other production problems 
are causing some delays in reprinting 
even where budgets permit. The Boards 
which supply these materials, and Pres- 
byterian Distribution Service, which dis- 
tributes them, hope you will be patient 
if your requests are not met as promptly 

and as fully as you would wish. 











Unending Years. Often the writing 
of a will is an act of deep spiritual 
significance. Your personal influence 
may go on in the lives of others 
through your will. Send for this leaf- 
let and find out about one way of 
having “unending years.” Free. 
You and Your Wallet. A four-page 
general stewardship leaflet. Suitable 
for both youth and adults, Free. 
The Healing of His Seamless Dress, 
by David A. MacLennan. Six medi- 
tations for the sick, plus prayers and 
Scripture readings. To give confi- 
dence and inner r strength. 32 small 
pages, Division of Evangelism. 5c. 
Poncel of Tucson, by Edith J]. Ag- 
new, Missionary Biography No. 4. 
Six pages of text and pictures on 
Tucson Indian Training School and 
Joseph A. Poncel who is now super- 
intendent of Ganado Mission to the 
Navajos. 5c. 

The Whole World Singing, com- 
piled by Edith Lovell Thomas. A 
collection of songs from 45 different 
countries on praise, worship, work, 
and joy. Cloth $2.75; paper $1.50. 
Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
218 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 

315 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
234 McAllister, San Francisco 2, Cal. 


Write for comprehensive free Catalog of Lit- 
erature and Audio-Visual Materials. 


for 
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all Occasions 


iatoee and Outdoor Games 
By KEN ANDERSON 


and MORRY CARLSON 


Effective and enjoyable 


and 


games 


stunts for young and old, 


large groups and small ones, and 


for 


every occasion. 


Included are the following: 


Musi 


Icebreakers 


Quiz 


Washable, laminated cover. 


cal Games Picnic Games 
Indoor Games 
Games Outdoor Games 
Indexed—Illustrated 


$1.50 


Zondervan Publishing House 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 





..copy (ies) of Games for All Oc- 
easions for which I enclose $_..... 
Name 


a oe ae oe a 9 

















STAINED GLASS 


GHE 





Bronze Tablets 
Brass Allar Ware 
Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 


SINCE 1669 


PAYRE-SPIERS 


+ SGUDOSiwe. + 











MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 N.Y. 











PRaoTe Che) aes 


Cover: Acme Newspictures 


Pace 5: Susan Castator Photo 

Paces 8-10: Department of State Photos 

Pace 10 (bottom): Caputo-Kobrin 

Paces 11-18: Drawings by Ursula Koering 

Pace 17: RNS 

Pace 18: Acme Newspictures 

Pace 20: RNS 

Pace 27: Mary McMasters, Lake Forest 

Pace 28: (top) Wasko, (bottom) C. E. Red- 
man, Albuquerque 

Paces 30-32: Jam Handy Organization 

Pace 35: Jules Schick 

Pace 39: Drawing by Hilda Watkins 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Marking 114 f Se 
1837 Sentedieunsbandiene 1951 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 fest 23rd New Vork 10, NV. 


PreseyYTERIAN LiFe 


Bible Markers—Communion Linens 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


onsen emt 





A ETE TEER 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN 





HE CAR was in the driveway and 

Jimmy was helping his Dad give it 
a final cleaning before they started on 
their annual fishing trip. 

“Well,” said Dad, straightening up to 
rest, “so you finally decided upon Dick, 
the new boy, to go with us this year?” 

Jimmy squeezed the big chamois dry 
and began polishing the hood of the 
car, Finally he answered, “Oh, Dad, I 
think I made a mistake this time.” 

“How come you invited him, then?” 
asked Dad. 

“It was that rainy day we went on a 
hike,” replied Jimmy, “and I dropped 
my lunch in the mud, Dick made me 
share his although he didn’t have more 
than enough for himself, He had a little 
ruler in his pocket and he insisted on 
dividing everything into exact halves, 
even to the one olive. We had the best 
time together and I asked him if he 
liked to camp out and fish, and he said, 
‘Oh boy, do I ever!’ and right then I 
invited him. He was sure surprised.” 

“Sounds like he’d be fun,” said Dad. 

“That's what I thought,” continued 
Jimmy, “but the very next day I told 
him you had fixed up our tennis court 
with floodlights so we could play after 
dark. And I asked him to come over in 
the evening and try it out. And do you 
know what? He said, almost rudely, ‘I 
don’t like tennis,’ and turned and left 
me. That’s the way he is, One day he’s 
nice and friendly and the next day he 
isn’t.” 

“Too bad,” said Dad, “but you know 
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Eyes To See 


By CLARA J. SMITH 


the rules. You are free to invite any boy. 
But after he’s once chosen, you are never 
to forget that he’s your guest.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Jimmy, “but I 
almost wish we weren't going.” 

The polishing job done, they finished 
loading the car, called goodbye, and 
slid into the front seat. Dick was waiting 
on his porch, He waved excitedly when 
they drove up, and ran down the walk 
through the gate, Jimmy moved over, 
Dick climbed in beside him, and off they 
started. 

As they drove along, Dick was en- 
thusiastic. “This is just about the nicest 
thing that ever happened to me,” he 
began. “I knew about your fishing trips 
and how every boy wants to be the 
lucky one. Being new, I didn’t see how 
I'd have a chance. So when you asked 
me, Jimmy, I felt like turning hand- 
springs down the middle of the road.” 
Jimmy laughed. Maybe he was going to 
be all right after all. 

It was early in the evening when they 
reached the camping spot on the river. 
Dick knew all about putting up tents and 
making campfires, and he was no shirker. 
He and Jimmy fried the bacon and eggs 
for supper. My, but they were hungry. 
After they had everything cleaned up 
for the night, there was a little daylight 
left, and Jimmy asked, “Why don’t we 
have a game of archery? I brought my 
new set. Let’s see who can hit the bull’s- 
eye first, Dick—you or Dad or me.” Dick 


didn’t look up from where he was kneel- 
ing before the fire, but right away he 
said, “I don’t like archery.” 

“Okay,” answered Jimmy, glancing 
at his father. The glance mors “See what 
I mean?” And his father did see. 
Their guest was apparently good- 
natured enough, but he wasn’t going to 
do anything he didn’t like to do. He felt 
sorry for Jimmy, but all he said was, 
“Let’s have a sing before we put out the 
fire.” Dick looked up and said, “Okay. 
Do you want me to teach you a French 
song my Dad taught me?” He was all 
smiles. 

When the goodnights had been said, 
Jimmy found it hard to sleep. After what 
seemed a long time, Dick whispered, 
“Are vou asleep, Jimmy?” 

“No,” said Jimmy, turning over. 

And then out of the darkness, Dick 
said, “I should have told you, Jimmy, but 
I hate to have anyone know. And I did 
want to come so much, There are some 
things I can’t see well enough to do. 
I'm,” his voice was so low Jimmy could 
scarcely hear him, “I’m blind in one 
eye.” 

Jimmy sat up. So that was it. Well, 
he’d been blind in both eyes, “I guess 
you're sorry you invited me.” It was 
Dick’s voice again. 

“No, I'm not,” said Jimmy, “I’m glad, 
I’m very glad. What do you say we get 
up early and have a swim before break- 
fast?” 

“Swell,” said Dick, “punch me if you 
wake up first,” 
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An ALL STATE SPECIAL) = yes 
Offered to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE Readers! [=< 


re —s Order this unusual All State 
Pe. “= ‘‘Built-For-A-Lifetime’’ Value 


USE FREE FOR 1 
IT DAY 
No. 474 
The “PRESIDENT’S” File 


eae Makes every space office space 
your records at your fingertips w 
you need them. 


e FOUR LETTER SIZE FILES on bal 
bearing rollers 


ROOMY SAFE COMPARTMENT 
sturdy combination lock. No keys 
essary—only YOU know the combi 
tion. 


TWO DOUBLE INDEX FILES with | 
capacity for 6400 3x5 or 4x6 ind 
cards. 


Use index files as CANCELLED CHEC 
FILES, by simply removing the pa 
tion from the file. 


$ 90. Overall size: 37%” high, 30% 
wide, 17%” deep. 
No. 474 ONLY 
= 


; Ruggedly constructed of HEA 
e ° “ ,er il f 1 ill th t t e 
Try this amazing “PRESIDENT’S” File for 10 days and you will agree that i GAUGE STEEL, electrically weld 


is the most complete Filing-and-Storage System—for filing bills, orders, cor- 
respondence, cancelled checks, forms, cards, etc.; for storing valuable supplies throughout. 
i ti ds—ALL IN ONE MPACT UNIT. . P 
ee re eins cama, Available in Cole Gray Baked Ena 


finish. 



























No. 478 “AUDITOR'S” File. Same as No. 474, but contains two letter size 
files instead of four. (A storage compartment under lock and key replaces 
the files.) only $72.50 

Sa ee ee ae ae eee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! @@ a= ap a= as as a= a | Ideal for use in the 


ALL STATE STATIONERY co. Dept. P Please Print, Typewrite net SCHOOL 











22 Jones Street, New York 14, N. Y. or Rubber Stamp Clearly 

‘ ‘ , : ide. CE MANSE 
Please ship the following on 10 Days FREE Trial: E SEMINARY 
No. 474 “President's” File with combination lock safe, four letter size files, and SPITAL INSTITUTION 
two double index files at $77.90 each 
No. 474-PL Same as No. 474, but with plunger-type lock which automatically locks 


all drawers at $86.40 each SEND AES Pte), | ad 


No. 478 “Auditor's” File with combination lock safe, two letter size files, two 


double index files, and storage compartment under lock and key at $72.50 each ORDER iT ON 10 DAY 

















No. 478-PL Same as No. 478, but with plunger-type lock which automatically locks 

all drawers at $81.00 each FREE TRIAL! 

Name__ : Pa Just mail this coupon -vith your name « 
address, and we will promptly ship you ) 
unique and useful cabinet. If, at the end of 

Address_ on ee ee ‘<a days, you are not satisfied that this is the fir 

City om Zone_______- and most practical value, return it to us « 


owe nothing. 


Ordered by lll 


li 


IPAN 





me or 
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